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PREFACE. 



Fashion is a thing I care mighty little about, 
'^except when it happens to run just exactly accord- 
ing to my own notion; and I was mighty nigh 
•sending out my book without any preface at aul» 
until a notion struck me, that perhaps it was neces* 
sary to explain a little the reason why and where- 
fore I had written it. 

Most of authors seek fame, but I seek for jus- 
tice, — a holier impulse than ever entered into the 
ambitious struggles of the votaries of that fickle^ 
Jlirting goddess. 

A publication has been made to the world, which 
has done me much injustice; and the catchpenny 
errors which it contains, have been already too long 
sanctioned by my silence. I don't know the author 
of the book — and indeed I don't want to know 
'him ; for after he has taken such a liberty with my 
name, and made such' an effort to hold me up to 
public ridicule, he cannot calculate on any thing but 
my displeasure. If fee had been content to have 
"written his opinions about me, however contemptu- 
ous they might have been, I should have had less 
reason to complain. But when he professes to give 
my narrative, as he often does, in my own language, 
and then puts into my mouth such language as 
would disgrace even an outlandish African, he must 
himself be sensible of the injustice he has done me, 
and the trick he has played off on the public. I 
have met with hundreds, if not with thousands of 
people, who have formed their opinions of my ap- 
pearance, habits, language, and every thing else 
from that deceptive woik. 
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They have almost in every instance expressed the 
most profound astonishment at finding me in human 
shape, and with the countenance, appearance, and 
common feelings of a human being. It is to cor- 
rect all these false notions, and to do justice to 
. myself, that I have written. 

It is certain that the writer of the book alluded 

. to has gathered up many imperfect scraps of infor- 

. mation concerning me, as in parts of his work there 

is some little semblance of truth. But I ask him, 

- if this notice should ever reach his eye, how would 
he have liked it, if I had treated him so ? — if I had 

- put together such a bundle of ridiculous stuflf, and 
headea it with his name, and sent it out upon the 

, world without ever even condescending to ask his 

permission ? To these questions, all upright men 

. must give the same answer. It was wrong ; and 

the desire to make money by it, is no apology for 

such injustice to a fellow man. 

But I let him pass, as my wish is greatly more 
to vindicate myself, than to condemn him. 

In the following pages I have endeavoured to 
give the reader a plain, honest, home-spun account 
of my state in life, and some few of the difficulties 
which have attended me along its journey, down to 
this time. I am perfectly aware, that I have related 
many small and, as I fear, uninteresting circum- 
stances ; but if so, my apology is, that it was ren- 
df?red iif?cessaiy by a desire to link the different 
periods of my life together, as they have passed, 
from my childhood onward, and thereby to enable 
the reader to select such parts of it as he may relish 
most, if, indeed, there is any thing in it which may 
suit his palate. 

I have also been operated on by another conside- 
ration. It is this : — -I know, that obscure as I am, 
my name is making considerable deal of fuss in the 
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world. I can't tell why it is, nor in what it is to 
end. Go where I will, every body seems anxious to 
get a peep at me ; and it would be hard to tell 
which would have the advantage, if I, and the 
" Government," and ** Black Hawk," and a great 
eternal big caravan of wild varments were all to be 
showed at the same time in four different parts of 
any of the big cities in the nation. I am not so 
-sure that I shouldn't get the most custom of any of 
• the crew. There must therefore be something in 
;me, or about me, that attracts attention, which is 
even mysterious to myself. I can't understand it, 
t and I therefore put all the facts down, leaving the 
reader free to take his choice of them. 
^ On the subject of my style, it is bad enough, in 
all conscience, to please critics, if that is what they 
^ are after. They are a sort of vermin, though, that 
I sha'n't even so much as stop to brush off. If 
they want to work on my book, just let them go 
ahead; and after they are done, they had better 
blot out all their criticisms, than to know what opi- 
nion I would express of them, and by what sort of 
a curious name I would call them, if I was stand- 
ing near them, and looking over their shoulders. 
.They will, at most, have only their trouble for their 
pay. But I rather expect I shall have them on my 
side. 

But I don't know of any thing in my book to be 
criticised on by honourable men. Is it on my spell- 
ing ? — that's not my trade. Is it on my grammar? 
—I hadn't time to learn it, and make no preten- 
sions to it. Is it on the order and arrangement of 
my book ?- — I never wrote one before, and never 
read very many ; and of course, know mighty little 
about that. Will it be on the authorship of the 
book? — this I claim, and I'll hang on to it, like a 
wax-plaster. The whole book is ray own, and every 



sentiment <and tsentenoe ki it. ~I would not be eiwjh 
^ fool, or knave either, as to deny that I have *had 
it hastily rwn wrerby a friend orwso, and that some 
little a^tevations have "been medein the speilingaflid 
grammar ; 'and I «m -laot -«o anve that it is not the 
WOTse of even that, for I despise this way of spelling 
<5ontrairy to ^nature. And, as ' for granamar, it^ 
pretty mndti a thing of fiothing at last, oft^rall the 
'fuss that-s made about it. In some places, F 
wo»ldn't suffer either the speUing,^ or ^grammar, or 
any thing -eke to be touch Vi; and then^fere it tviU 
be found in my own^way. 

But if any body eompiains that! have had it 
looked over, I can cmly say to him, her, them — as 
the case may be— that while critics were learning 

frammar, and learning to spell, I, and "Doctor 
ackson, L;L.D." were fightii^ in the wars; and 
if our books, 'and messages, and proclamations, and 
cabinet writings, amd so forth, and so on, should 
need a little looking over, and a little correcting of 
the spelling and the grammar to make them fit foi* 
use, its just nobody's business. Big men have 
more important matters to attend to dian crossing 
their f's — , and dotting their fs — , and such like 
small things. But the ** Government's" name is to 
the proclamation, and my name's to the book ; and 
if I didn't write the book, the ** Government'* 
didn't write the proclamation, which no man dareg 
to deny ! 

But just read for yourself, and my ears for a heel: 
tap, if before you get through you don't say, with' 
many a good-natured smile and hearty laugh^' 
** This is truly the very thing itself— the exact 
image of its Author, 

David Crockett,** 

Washinoton Cmr, 
FebniAxy lit, 1834. 
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LIFE OF DAVID CROCKETT. 



CHAPTER I. 



As the public seem to feel some interest in the history 
of an individual so humble as I am, and as that his- 
tory can be so well known to no person living as to 
myself, I have, after so long a time, and under many 
pressing solicitations from my friends and acquaint- 
ances, at last determined to put my own hand to it, and 
lay before the world a narrative on which they may at 
least rely as being true. And seeking no ornament 
or colouring for a plain, simple tale of truth, I throw 
aside all hypocritical and fawning apologies, and, ac- 
cording to my own maxim, just " go ahead,*' Where 
I am not known, I might, perhaps, gain some little 
credit by having thrown around this volume some of 
the flowers of learning ; but where I am known, the 
vile cheatery would soon be detected, and like the 
foolish jackdaw, that with a borrowed tail attempted to 
play the peacock, I should be justly robbed of my pil- 
fered ornaments, and sent forth to strut without a tail 
for the balance of my time. I shall commence my 
book with what little I have learned of the history of 
my father, as all great men rest many, if not most, oi 
their hopes on their noble ancestry. Mine was poor, 
but I hope honest, and even that is as much as many 
a man can say. But to my subject. 
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My father's name was John Crockett, and he was of 
Irish descent. He was either bom in Ireland, or on a 
passage from that country to America across the At- 
lantic. He was by profession a former, and spent the 
early part of his life in the state of Pennsylvania. The 
name of my mother was Rebecca Hawkins. She was 
an American woman, bom in the state of Maryland, 
between York and Baltimore. It is likely I may have 
heard where they were married, but if so, I have for- 
gotten. It is, however, oert^n that tliey were, cnr else 
the public would never have been troubled with the 
history of David Crockett, their son. 

I have an imperfect recollection of the part which I 
have understood my father took in the revolutionary 
•war. I personally know nothing' about it, for it hap- 
pened to be a little before my day ; but from himself, 
and many others who were well acquainted with ks 
troubles and afflictions, I have learned that he was a 
soldier in the revolutionary war, and took part in that 
bloody struggle. He fought, according to my infor- 
mation, in the be^ftle at King's Mountain against the 
Biitish and tories, and in some other engagements of 
ivhich my rememhrance i& too imperfect to enable me 
to ^speak with any certainty. At some time, thouglk i 
caiindt say cei^ainly when, my father, as 1 have under- 
stood, lived in Lincoln county, in the staite of Ncflrth 
Carolina. How long, I don't know. But when he 
removed from there, he settled in that distriot df coun- 
try which is now embraced in the east division of Ten- 
nessee, though it was not then erected into a state. 

He settled there under dangerous circumstaiie^s, 
hoth to himself and his family, as the country was fkll 
of Indians, who were at that time very troublesonie. 
By the Creeks, my grand&ther and .grandmolhar 
Crockett were both murdered, in their own house, and 
fin the very spot of ground wheie Kogersville^ in 
Aawkiiis coiinty, now stands. At the same time, the 
Indiahs wounded Joseph Crockett, a brother to mf 
ihther, by a ball, which broke his arm ; and took James 
*pri6oner, who was still a,youi\ger biother thab- Joi^l^ 
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.and who, from natuml defects, was (ess able to make 

y his escape, as he was both deaf and dumb. He re- 

maiiied with them for seventeen years and nine months, 

»when ;he was discovered and recollected by my father 

4 and .his >eldest brother, William Crockett ; and was 

; imrchased rby ;them from an Indian trader, at a price 

.whiohiT do not now remember ; but so it was, that he 

.wa8>deliv«red up to them, and they returned him to 

«his relatives. He now lives in Cumberland county, 

inithestate of Kentucky, though I have not seen him 

<; for many years. 

My :&iher: and mother had • six sons and three daugh- 
ters. I was .the fifth son. What a pity I hadn't been 
.4fae i«Bv«nth ! !For then I might have been, by com- 
.moTi^eoiMfn^,, called doctor^ as a<heapof peopleget to be 
; 9^graatttnen» JBut, like many of them, I stood no chance 
; .4iO;beGome<gfeat in any other way than by accident. 
..Afl my fiither was very poor, and living as he did^r 
iJbaokm the book woods, he had neither the means nor 
. ithe o^oitunity to give. me, or any of the rest of his 
children, any.karning. 

Sut.beforel'get'On the siibjeotof my own troubles, 

Aiid a^great many <^veny fiinny things that have hap- 

. )»ned:to'me,;likeall other historians and booagraphers, 

. ilfi&ould not only inform the public that I was born, 

.myaeU^ as well as other folks, but that this important 

^vent lookr place, aecording to the -best information! 

iiavejiec8iv«d on thesubject, on the 17 th of August, in 

the year 17B6 ; whether by day or night, I believe I 

never heard, but if I did, I have forgotten. I suppotse, 

however, ii[ is not vevy material to my present purpose, 

4ior .to ithe world, as the more = important fact is well 

, tfiltestedt tihat J was bom ; and, indeed, it might be 

: inferred, ^om my present eize ^and appearance, that I 

; .«iasfN»tty eG«2^ dovrit^ though I have never yet attached 

t myiseif to that numerous and worthy society. 

Atvthat time my father lived at. the mouth of Lime- 

:fitone, on the Nola^ohucky river ; and for the purpose 

. Aot ooiy-o^ showing what sort of a man I now am, but 

akoilo 4ifa0w how«om( I began to be^ sorrt of a little 
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marly I have endeavoured to take the hack rack of hfe, 
in order to fix on the first thing that I can remember. 
But even then, as now, so many things were happen- 
ing, that as Major Jack Downing would say, they are 
all in ** a pretty considerable of a snarl," and I find it 
*' kinder hard " to fix on that thing, among them all, 
which really happened first. But I think it Ukely, f 
have hit on the outside line of my recollection ; as one 
thing happened at which I was so badly scared, that it 
seems to me I could not have forgotten it, if it had hap- 
pened a little time only after I was born. Therefore it 
furnishes me with no certain evidence of my age at the 
time ; but I know one^ thing very well, and that is, 
that when it happened, I had no knowledge of the use 
of breeches, for I had never had any nor worn any. 

But the circumstance was this: My four elder bro^ 
thers, and a well-grown boy of about fifteen years old, 
by the name of Campbell, and myself, were all playing 
on the river's side ; when all the rest of them got into 
my father's canoe, and put out to amuse themselves on 
the water, leaving me on the shore alone. 

Just a little distance below them, there was a fall in 
the river, which went slap-right straight down. My 
brothers, though they were littie fellows, had been used 
to paddling the canoe, and could have .carried it safely 
anywhere about there ; but this fellow Campbell 
wouldn't let them have the paddle, but, fool like, 
undertook to manage it himself. I reckon he had 
never seen a water craft before ; and it went just any 
way but the way he wanted it. There he paddled, and 
paddled, and paddled — all the while going wrong, — 
until, in a short time, here they were all going, straight 
forward, stern foremost, right plump to the fidls ; and if 
they had only had a fair shake, they would have gone 
over as slick as a whistle. It was'ent this, though, that 
scared me ; for I was so infernal mad that they had 
left me on the shore, that I had as soon have seen them 
all go over the falls a bit, as any other way. But their 
danger was seen by a man by the name of Kendall, but 
rU be shot if it was Amos ; for I believe I would know 
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him yet if I was to see him. This man Kendall was 
worldng in a field on the bank, and knowing there was 
no time to lose, he started full tilt, and here he come 
like a cane brake afire ; and as he ran, he threw off his 
coat, and then his jacket, and then his shirt, for I know . 
when he got to the water he had nothing on but his 
breeches. But seeing him in such a hurry, and tearing 
off his clothes as he went, I had no doubt but that the 
deyil or something else was afler him — and close on 
him^ too — as he was running within an inch of his life. 
This alarmed me, and I screamed out like a young 
painter. But Kendall didn't stop for this. He went 
ahead with all might, and as full bent on saving the 
boys, as Amos was on moving the deposites. When he 
C9.me to the water he plunged in, and where it was too 
ditep to wade he would swim, and where it was shallow * 
enough he went bolting on ; and by such exertion as • 
I never saw at any other time in my life, he reached 
the canoe, when it was within twenty or thirty feet of 
tiie falls ; and so great was the suck, and so swifl the 
current, that poor Kendall had a hard time of it to stop 
them at last, as Amos will to stop the mouths of the 
people about his stock-jobbing. But he hung on to the 
eanoe, till he got it stop'd, and then draw'd it out of 
danger. When they got out, I found the boys were 
more scared than I had been, and the only thing that 
comforted me was, the belief that it was a punishment . 
on them for leaving me on shore. 

Shortly after this, my father removed, and settled in 
the same county, about ten miles above Greenville. 

There another circumstance happened, which made 
a lasting impression on my memory, though I was but 
a small child. Joseph Hawkins, who was a brother to 
my mother, was in the woods hunting for deer. He 
was passing near a thicket of brush, in which one of 
our neighbours was gathering some grapes, as it was 
In the fall of the year, and the grape season. The 
body of the man was hid by the brush, and it was only 
as he would raise his hand to pull the bunches, that 
any part of him could be. seen* It was a likely place 
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for deer; and my uncle j having' no- suspicion that it ' 
was any human being, but supposing the raising of the - 
hand to be the occasional twitch of a deer*i& ear, fired 
at the lump,- and as the devil would have it, unfortu^ " 
nately shot the man thtx)ugh the body. I saw my fkther 
draw a silk handkerchief through the bullet hole, and^ ' 
entirely through his body ; yet afber awhile he got' 
well, as little as any one would have thought it. What • 
become of him, or whether he is dead or alive; I don't ' 
know; but I reckon he did' en t fancy the business^ of 
gathering grapes in an out-of-the-way thicket soon 
again. 

The next move my father made was to the mouth of 
Core creek, where he and a man by the name of Thomas 
Galbreath undertook to build a mill in partnership; ' 
They went on very well with their work until it wag • 
nigh done, when there came the second epistle to 
Noah's firesh, and away went their mill, shot, lock, and ' 
barrel. I remember the water rose so high, that it 
got up into the house we lived in, and my father moved 
us out of it, to keep us from being drowned. I was 
now about seven or eight years old, and have a pretty 
distinct recollection of every thing that was going on. 
From his bad luck in that business, and being ready^ 
to wash out from mill building, my father again re- 
moved, and this time settled in Jefferson county, now 
in the state of Tennessee ; where he opened a tavern 
on the road from Abbingdon to Knoxville. 

His tavern was on a small scale, as he was poor ; 
and the principal accommodations* which he kept^ were 
for the waggoners who travelled the road. Here' I re- 
mained with him until I was twelve years old;, and 
about that time, you may guess, if you belong toYan*- 
kee land, or reckon, if like me you belong to the back^ 
woods, that I began to make up my acquaintance with^ 
hard times, and a plenty of them. 

An old Dutchman, by the nanie of Jacob Siler,. 
who was moving from Knox county to Rockbridge, in 
the state of Virginia, in passing, made a stop at my 
father's house* He had« large stock of cattle, tiiat he 
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Af^^as carrying: OA with him; and I suppose made soumt 
proposition to > my father to hire some one to assist himw 
* Being hard run' every way, and having.no thought^ 
tis r believe, V that I was cut out for a Congressman ov- 
the like, young as I was, and as little as I knew aboiii: 
travelling, or beingi from home, he hired me to>the old 
Dutchman, to go four hundred miles on* foot, witiu a 
perfeot stranger that I nevei^ had seen until the evenh 
ing before. I set out with a heavy heart, it is true^. 
but I went ahead, until we arrived at the place, which 
was three miles from what is called the Natural Bridge^ 
and made a stop at the house of a Mr. Hartley, who- 
was father-in-law to Mr. Siler, who had hired me. My. 
Dutch master was very kind to me, and gave me five 
or six dollars, being pleased, as he said, with my sev*^ 
vices. 

This, however, I think was a bait for me, as he pev^ 
«uaded me to stay with him, and not return any more 
to my father. I had been taught so many lessons o£\ 
obedience by my father, that I at first supposed I waa: 
bound to obey this man, or at least I was afi*aid openly 
tp disobey him ; and I therefore staid with him, and 
tried to put on a look of perfect contentment until £ 
got the family all to believe I was fully satisfied. I 
had been there about four or five weeks, when one day 
myself and two other boys were playing on the road- 
side, some distance from the house. There came along^; 
three waggoners. One belonged to an old man by the 
name of Dunn, and the others to two of his sons. They 
had each of them a good team, and were all bound for 
Knoxville. They had been in the habit of stopping at, 
my father's as Uiey passed the road, and I knew them. 
I made myself known to the old gentleman, and in- 
formed him of my situation ; I expressed a wi^ to get. 
back to my father and mother, if they could fix any 
plan for me to.do so. They told me that they would 
stay that night at a. tavern seven miles from there, and. 
that if I could get to them before day the next mornings 
tliey would, take me home ; and if I was pursued, they 
would protect me. This was a Sunday evening ; { 
vfeni back to the gpod^old Dutohmaa's house, smd a«. 
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good fortune would have it, he and the family were out 
on a visit. I gathered my clothes, and what litU^ 
money I had, and put them all together under the 
head of my bed. I went to bed early that night, but 
sleep seemed to be a stranger to me. For though I 
was a wild boy, yet I dearly loved my father and 
mother, and their images appeared to be so deeply fixed 
in my mind, that I could not sleep for thinking of 
them. And then the fear that when I should attempt 
to go out, I should be discovered and called to a halt, 
filled me with anxiety ; and between my childish love 
of home, on the one hand, and the fears of which I 
have spoken, on the other, I felt mighty queer. 

But so it was, about three hours before day in the 
morning I got up to make my start. When I got out^ 
I found it was snowing fast, and that the snow wa» 
then oh the ground about eight inches deep. I had 
not even the advantage of moonlight, and the whol& 
sky was hid by the falling snow, so that I had to gues» 
at my way to the big road, which was about luilf 9 
mile from the house. I however pushed ahead and- 
soon got to it, and then pursued it, in the direction tov 
the waggons. 

I could not have pursued the road if I had not guided- 
myself by the opening it made between the timber, as 
the snow was too deep to leave any part of it to be 
known by either seeing or feeling. 
' Before I overtook the waggons, the earth was covered* 
about as deep as my knees ; and my tracks filled so 
briskly afler me, that by daylight, my Dutch master> 
could have seen no trace which I left. 

I got to the place about an hour before day. I found' 
the waggoners already stirring, and engaged in feed* : 
ing and preparing their horses for a start. Mr. Dunn 
took me in and treated me with great kindness. My \ 
heart was more deeply impressed by meeting with such > 
a friend, and ^' at such a time,'' than by wading the' 
snow-storm by night, or all the other sufferings which 
my mind had endured. I warmed myself by the fire, 
for I was very cold, and afler an early breakfast, we 
set out on our journey. The thoughts of home now 
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began to take the entire possession of my mind, and I 
almost numbered the sluggish turns of the wheels, and 
much more certainly the miles of our travel, which 
appeared to me to count mighty slow. I continued with 
my kind protectors, until we got to the house of a Mr. 
John Cole, on Roanoke, when my impatience became 
«i^ grefliA, Uuiil cletemiined to set oiit on foot and go 
'ahead by myself, as I could travel twice as last in that 
way as the waggons could. 

Mr. Dunn seemed very sorry to part with me, and ' 
used many arguments to prevent me from leaving him. 
But home, poor as it was, again rushed on my memory, 
and it seemed ten times as dear to me as it ever had 
before. The reascMi was, that my parents were there, 
%nd dtt that I had been accustomed to in the hours of 
childhood and infcmcy was there ; and there my anxious 
little heart panted also to be. We remained at Mr. 
Oole'tf that night, and early in the morning I felt that 
I couldn't stay ; so, taking leave of my friends the 
waggoners, I went forward on foot, until I was fortu- 
nately overtaken by a gentleman, who was returning 
from market, to which he had been with a drove of 
horses. He had a led horse, with a bridle and saddle 
dn hsRi, and he kindly offered to let me get on his 
h<nrse and ride him. I did so, and was glad of the 
chance, for I was tired, and was, moreover, near the 
first crossing of Roanoke, which I would have been 
compelled to wade, cold as the water was, if I had not 
f<^unately met this good man. I travelled with him in 
this way, without any thing turning up worth record- 
ing, until we got within fifteen miles of my father's 
house. There we parted, and he went on to Kentucky 
and I trudged on homeward, which place I reached 
that <0vemiig. The name of this kind gentleman I 
ha*e entrrely forgotten, and I am sorry for it ; for it 
deserves a high place in my little book. A remem- 
brance of his kindness to a little straggling boy, and 
a Strang^ to him, has however a resting-place in my 
heart, and there it will remain as long as I live. 

B 5 
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CHAPTER 11. 

H AViNG gotten home, as T have ju&t related^ Iremaifiedv 
with my father until the next fall, at which time he toekt- 
it into his head to send me to a little countrj^ sehoolyL 
which was kept in the nei^bourhood by a man whose 
name was Benjamin Kitchen ; though I believe he we»r 
no way connected with the cabinet* I went foiu? da|^8^\ 
and had just began to learn my letters a little, when I 
had an unfortunate falling out with one of the schalars^ , 
a boy much larger and older than myself. I knew wdii> 
enough that though the school-house might da for a. 
still hunt, it wouldn't do for a drive^ and so I con- 
cluded to wait until I could get him out, and then I 
was determined to give him salt and vinegar. I waited 
till in the evening, and when the larger scholars were 
spelling, I slip'd otit, and going some distance along: 
his road, I lay by the way-side in the bushes, waiting 
for him to come along. Afler a while he and his com- 
pany came on sure enough, and I pitched out from the 
bushes and set on him like a wild cat. I scratched his 
face all to a ilitter-jig, and soon made him cry out for 
quarters in good earnest. The fight being over, I went 
on home, and the next morning was started again to 
school ; but do you think I went ? No, indeed. I was 
very clear of it ; fer I expected the master would lick 
roe up, as bad as I had the boy. So, instead of going 
to the school-house, I laid out in the woods all day. 
until in the evening the scholars were dismissed, and 
my brothers, who were also going to school^came along, 
returning home. I wanted to conceal this whole busi- 
ness from my father, and I therefore persuaded them* 
not to tell on me, which they agreed to. 

Things went on in this way for several daya; I start- 
ing with them to school in the morning, and returning 
with them in the evening, but lying out in the woods 
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all day. At last, however, the master wrote a note to^ 
fifty father, inquiring why I was not sent to schooU 
When he read this note, he called me up, and I knew^ 
very well that I was in a devil of a hobble, for my 
father had been taking a few homsy and was in a good 
cotidition to make the fiir fly. He called on me tot 
know why I had oot been at school ? I told him I wa» 
afraid lorgo, and that the master would wfaip me ; for. 
i. knew quite well if I was turned over to this old Kit* 
chen, I should be cooked up to a cracklin, in little ojt 
no time. But I soon found that I was not to expect a 
much better &te at home ; far my father told me, in aL. 
very^ angry manner^ that he would whip me an eternal: 
sight? worse than the master, if I dida't start immedi?- 
a«lely to the school. I tried again to beg off; but. 
notkiaig would do, but to go to ibe school. Finding^ 
me rather too slow about starting, he gathered abouki^ 
a two year old hickory, and broke after me. I put 
out with all my might,, and soon we were both up ta 
the tofp of our speed. We had a tolerable tou^ 
raee for about a mile;, but mind me, not on the. 
sehool-house road, for I was trying to get as far thm 
V^ther way as possible. And I yet believe, if my father 
and the achoc^naster could both have levied on me 
about that time, I should never have been called on to^ 
sit in the councils of the nation, for I think they would 
h»ire used me up. But fortunately for me, about this 
time, I saw j.ttst before me. a hill, over which I made 
headways like a young steamboat. As soon as I had 
passed over it, I turned to one side, and hid myself ia 
the bushes; Here I waited until the old gentlemaa > 
passed by, puffing and blowing, as tho' his steam was 
Ingh* enough to burst his boders. I waited until he 
^ve up the hunt, and passed back again : I then cut 
out; and went to the house of an acquaintance a few 
miles ^, who was just about to start with a drove. 
His name was Jesse Cheek, and I hired myself to go 
with hii6, determining not to return hcHXie, as home ■■ 
and the sehooUhoase had both become too hot for me*; 
I had an elder brother, who also hired to go with the 
S9me (}ro9e. We set out and went oa trough Abbinf^ 
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don, and the county seat of Withe county, in the state 
of Virginia ; and then through Lynchburgh, by Orange 
court*house, and Charlottesville, passing through what 
was called Chester Gap, on to a town called Front 
Royal, where my employer sold out his drove to a man 
by the name of Vanmetre ; and I was started home- 
ward again, in company with a brother of the first 
owner of the drove, with one horse between us ; having* 
left my brother to come on with the balance of the 
company. 

I traveled on with my new comrade about three 
days' journey; but much to his discredit, as I then 
thought, and still think, he took care all the time to' 
ride, but never to lie ; at last I told him to go ahead, - 
and I would come when I got ready. He gave me 
fbur dollars to bear my eiqpenses upwards of four hun- 
dred miles, and then cut out and left me. 

I purchased some provisions, and went on slowly, 
until at length I fell in with a waggoner, with whom I 
was disposed to scrape up a hasty acquaintance. I 
inquired where he lived, and where he was going, and 
all about his affairs. He informed me that he lived in 
Greenville, Tennessee, and was on his way to a {dace 
called Gerardstown, fifteen miles below Winchester. 
He also said, that after he should make his Journey to 
that place, he would immediately return to Tennessee. 
His name was Adam Myers, and a jolly good fellow he 
seemed to be. On a little reflection, I determined to 
turn back and go with him, which I did ; and we jour- 
neyed on slowly as waggons commonly do, but merrily 
enough. I often thought of home, and, indeed, wished 
bad enough to be there ; but, when I thought of the 
school-house, and Kitchen, my master, and the race 
with my father, and the big hickory he carried, and of the 
fierceness of the storm of wrath that I had lefl him in, 
I was afraid to venture back ; for I knew my father's 
nature so well, that I was certain his anger would hang 
on to him like a turkle does to a fisherman's toe, and 
that, if I went back in a hurry, he would give me the 
devil in three or four ways. But I and the waggoner 
had travelled two days, when we met my brother, who. 
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L before stated, I had left behind when the drove wa» 
sold out. He persuaded me to go home, but I refused. 
He pressed me hard, and brought up a great many 
mighty strong arguments to induce me to turn back 
again. He pictured the pleasure of meeting my mo* 
thor, and my sisters, who all loved me dearly, and told 
me what uneasiness they had already suffered about 
me. I could not help shedding tears, which I did not 
often do, and my affections all pointed back to those 
dearest friends, and as I thought, nearly the only ones 
I, had in the world ; but then the promised whipping—- 
that was the thing. It came right slap down on every 
thought of home; and I finally determined that make 
or break, hit or miss, I would just hang on to my jour- 
ney^ and go ahead with the waggoner. My brother 
was much grieved at our parting, but he went his way, 
and so did I. We went on until at last we got to 
Gerardstown, where the waggoner tried to get a back 
load, but he could not without going to Alexandria. 
He engaged to go there, and I concluded that I would 
wait until he returned. I set in to work for a man by 
the name of John Gray, at twenty-five cents per day. 
My labour, however, was light, such as ploughing in 
some small grain, in which I succeeded in pleasing the 
old man very well. I continued working for him until 
the waggoner got back, and for a good long time after- 
wards, as he continued to run his team back and for- 
ward) haiding to and from Baltimore. In the next 
spring, firom the proceeds of my daily labour, small as 
it was, I was able to get me some decent clothes^ and 
concluded I would make a trip with the waggoner to 
Baltimore, and see what sort of a place that was, and 
what sort of folks lived there. I gave him the balance 
of what money I had for safe keeping, which, as well 
a^ I recoMect, was about seven dollars. We got on well 
enough until we came near Ellicott's Mills. Our load 
consisted of fiour, in barrels. Here I got into the 
waggon for the purpose of changing my clothing, not 
thinking that I was in any danger ; but while I was in 
there we were met by some wheel-barrow men, who 
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were working^ on ihe foad, &nd the horses took a scare' 
and away they went, like they had seen a ghosts They 
made -a sudden wheel around, and broke- the. waggon., 
tongue slapi. short off^ a& a pipe-stem< ; and snap went, 
both of the axletrees at the same tinle^ and of all devliahk . 
flouncing about of flour barrels ihdii ever was seen^ I . 
reckon this took the beati Even a rttt would hai/« 
stood a bad chance in a straight race among them, and 
not much better in a crooked one ; for he wouid have 
been i^n a good way to be ground up as fine as ginger 
by their rolling over him. But this proved to me» . 
that if a fellow is born to be hung,, he will never be 
drowned ; and, further, that if he is bom for a seat in 
Congress, even flour barrels can't make a mai^ of 
him. All these dangers I escaped unhurt, though, like 
most of the office-holders of these times^ for a while I 
was afiraid to say my soul was my own ; for I didn't 
know how soon I should be knocked into a cocked 
hat, and get my walking papers for another country. 

We put our load into another waggon, and hauled 
ours to a workman's shop in Baltimore, having deli- 
vered the flour, and there we intended to remain two 
or three days, which time was necessary to repair the 
runaway waggon. While I was there, I went, one 
day, down to the wharf, and was much delighted to 
see the big ships, and their sails all flying ; for I had 
never seen any such things before, and, indeed, I 
didn't believe there were any such things in all 
nature. Ailer a short time my curiosity induced me 
to step aboard of one, where I was met by the captain, 
who asked me if I didn't wish to take a voyage to 
London ? I told him I did, for by this time J had 
become pretty well weaned from home, and I cared but 
little where I was, or where I went, or what become of 
me. He said he wanted just such a boy as I was, 
which I was glad to hear. I told him I would go 
and get my clothes, and go with him. He inquired 
about my parents, where they lived, and all about them. 
I let him know that they lived in Tennessee, many 
hundred miles off. We soon agreed about my intended 
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voyage, and* T weni back to my* friend, the wtt^gDneiV' 

and informed him that I was ^ing to London, amL 

wanted my money and my clothes; He refbsed to let 

me have either, and swore that he would comfine umb^ 

and' take me back to Tennessee. I took it to heart very 

much, but he kept so dose and constant a watchr 

over me, that I fbund it impossible to escape fvom himy' 

until he had staged homeward, and made several 

days- journey on the road. U« was, during this 

time, very ill tb me^ and threatened me with hiisr 

waggon whip on several occasions. At length I resolved' 

to leave him at all hazards ; and so, before day, one 

morning, I got my clothes out of his waggon, and 

cut out, on foot, without a farthing of money to bear my. 

expenses. For all other friends having failed, 1 deter* 

mined then to throw myself on Providence, and^see how 

that would use me. I had gone, however, oB||r a few^ 

miles when I came up with another waggoner, and 

such was m>y situation, that I felt more than ever the 

necessity of endeavouring to find a friend. I therefore 

concluded I would seek for one in him. He was going 

westwardly, and very kindly inquired of me where 

I was travelling? My youthful resolution, which 

had brooked almost every thing else, rather gave way 

at this inquiry; for it brought the loneliness of my 

situation, and every thing else that was calculated: 

to oppress me, directly to view. My first answer ta 

his question was in a sprinkle of tears, for if the world 

had been given to me, I could not, at that momi^fit, 

have helped crying. As soon as the storm of feeling 

was over, I told him how I had been treated by the 

wagoner but a little before, who kept what Uttl^e. 

money i had, and lefl me without a copper to^ buy. 

even a morsel of food. < 

He became exceedingly angry, and swore that he 
would make the other waggoner give up my money, 
pronouncing him a scoundrel, and many, other hard 
names. I told him I was afraid to see him,, for he 
had threatened me with his waggon whip, and I< 
believed he would injure me. But my new. fri^nd^ 
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was a very large, stout-looking man, and as resolute 
as a tiger. He bid me not to be afraid, still swearing 
he would have my money, or whip it out of the wretch 
who had it. 

We turned and went back about two miles, when 
we reached the place where he was. I went reluc- 
tanily ; but I depended on my friend for protection. 
When we got there, I had but little to say; but 
approaching the waggoner, my friend said to him, 
** You damn'd rascal, you have treated this boy badly." 
To which he replied, it was my fault. He was then 
asked, if he did not get seven dollars of my money, 
which he confessed. It was then demanded of him ; 
but he declared most solemnly, that he had not that 
amount in the world ; that he had spent my money, 
and inteiided paying it back to me when we got 
to. Tafljiieafiee. I then felt reconciled, and persuaded 
my friend to let him alone, and we returned to hisr 
waggon, geared up, and started. His name I shall 
never forget while my memory lasts; it was Henry 
Myers. He lived in Pennsylvania, and I found him 
what he professed to be, a faithful fHend and a clever 
fellow. 

We traveled together for several days, but at length 
I concluded to endeavour to make my way homeward ; 
and for that purpose set out again on foot, and alone. 
But one thing I must not omit. The last night I 
staid with Mr. Myers, was at a place where several 
other waggoners also staid. He told them, before we 
parted, that I was a poor little straggling boy, and 
how I had been treated ; and that I was without money, 
though I had a long journey before me, through a 
land of strangers, where it was not even a wilderness. 

They were good enough to contribute a sort of money* 
purse, and presented me with three dollars. On this 
amount I travelled as far as Montgomery court-house, 
in the state of Virginia, where it gave out. I set in 
to work for a man by the name of James Caldwell, a 
month, for five dollars, which was about a shilling a 
day. When this time was out, I bound myself to a 
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man by tlie name of Elijah Griffith, by trade a hatter, 
agreeing to work for him four years. I remained with 
faim about eighteen months, when he found himself so 
involved in debt, that he broke up, and left the country. 
For this, time I had received nothing, and was, of 
course, left without money, and with but very few 
clothes, and them very indifferent ones. I, however, 
set in again, and worked about as I could catch em- 
ployment, until I got a little money, and some clothing ; 
and once more cut out for home. When I reached New 
River, at the mouth of a small stream, called Little 
River, the white caps were flying so, that I couldn't 
get any body to attempt to put me across. I argued the 
case as well as I could, but they told me there was great 
danger of being capsized, and drowned, if I attempted 
to cross. I told them if I could get a canoe I would 
Tenture, caps or no caps. They tried to persuade me. 
put of it ; but finding they could not, they agreed I 
might take a canoe, and so I did, and put off. I tied 
my clothes to the rope of the canoe, to have them safe, 
whatever might happen. But I found it a mighty > 
ticklish business, I tell you. When I got out fairly on 
the river, I would have given the world, if it had be- 
longed to me, to have been back on shore. But there - 
was no time to lose now, so I just determined to do 
the best I could, and the devil take the hindmost. I 
turned the canoe across the waves, to do which, I had 
to turn it nearly up the river, as the wind came fi-om 
that way ; and I went about two miles before I could 
land. When I struck land, my canoe was about half 
full of water, and I was as wet as a drowned rat. But 
I was so much rejoiced, that I scarcely felt the cold, 
though my clothes were frozen on me ; and in this 
situation, I had to go above three miles, before I could 
find any house, or fire to warm at. I, however, made 
out to get to one at last, and then I thought I would 
warm the inside a little, as well as the outside, that 
there might be no grumbling. 

So I took " a leetle of the creater," — that warmer of 
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the oold, antl cooler, of the hot,^— 'aiid- ii madie me feel 
4S0 good that I concluded it was like the negro's rab- 
bit, " good any way." I passed on until I arrived in. 
Sullivan county^ in. the- state of Tennessee, and: there I 
met with my brother, who had gone with me when I 
started from home with the cattle drove. 

I staid with him a few weeks, and then went on to 
my Other's, which place I reached late in the evenings 
Several waggons were there for the nighty and coa- 
^iderahle company about the house. I inquired if I 
eould stay all night, for I did not intend to make my- 
self known, until I saw whether any of Uie family would 
find me out. I was told that I could stay, and went 
in^ but had mighty little to say to any body^ I had' 
been gone so long, and had grown so much, that the* 
family did not * at first know me. And another, and. 
perhaps a? stronger reason was, they had no thought or. 
expectation of me, for they had all long given me up 
for finally lost. 

Aiier a while, we were all called to supper. I went- 
with the rest. We had sat down to the table and be* 
gun to eat, when my eldest sister recollected me : she 
sprung up, ran and seized me around the neck, and 
exclaimed, " Here is my lost brother." 

My feelings at this time it would be vain and foolish 
for me to attempt to describe. I had oflen thought I 
felt before, and I suppose I had, but sure I am, I 
never had felt as I then did. The joy of my sisters and 
my mother, and, indeed, of all the family, was such 
that it humbled me, and made me sorry that X hada^t 
submitted to a hundred whippings^ sooner than cause 
so much affliction a& they had sufiered on my account. 
I found the family had never heard a word of me from 
the time my brother lefl me. I was now almost ^/^ifeeTi 
years old; and my increased age and size, together 
with the joy of my &ther, occasioned by my unexpected 
return, I was sure would secure me against my long 
dreaded whipping; and so they did. But it will be a 
source of astonishment to many, who reflect that I am 
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now a member of the American Congress, — the moat ' 
eniig'htened body of men in the worid, — that at so ad- 
vanced an age^ the age of fifleen, I did not know the 
first letter in the book. 



CHAPTER m. 



I HAD remained for* some short time at home with 
my father, when he informed me that he owed: a man^ : 
whose name was Abraham Wilson, the sum of thirty* . 
six dollars,, and that if I would set in and work out ths- 
note, so as to Ufi il for him, he would discharge me fh>m 
his service, and I might go free. I agreed to do this^ 
and went immediately to the man who held my father's^ > 
note, and contracted with him to work six months for. 
it. I set in, and worked with all my might, not losing- ' 
a single day in the six months. When my time wa» .' 
out, I got my father-s note, and then declined working 
with, the man any longer, though he wanted to hire me 
mighty bad. The reason was, it was a place where a 
heap of bad company met to drink and gamble, and I 
wanted to get away from them, for I know'd very well 
if I staid there, I should get a bad name, as nobody 
could be respectable that would live there. I therefore? 
returned to my ^her, and gave him up his paper, 
which seemed to please him mightily, for though he 
WBS poor, he was an honest man, and always tried 
mighty hard to pay off his debts. 

I next went to the house of an honest old Quaker, 
by the name of John Kennedy, who had removed firom 
North Carolina, and proposed to hire myself to him, at 
two shillings a day. He agreed to take me a week on • 
trial ;. at the end of which he appeared pleased with my 
work, and informed me that he held a note on my 
father for forty dollars, and that he would give me that 
note if I would work for him six months. I was cer- 
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tain enough that I shpuld never get any part of the 
note ; but then I remembered it was my father that 
owed it, and I concluded it was my duty as a child to 
help him along, and ease his lot as much as I could. I 
told the Quaker I would take him up at his offer, and 
immediately went to work. I never visited my Other's 
house during the whole time of this engagement, though 
he lived only fifleen miles off. But when it was finished^ 
and I had got the note, I borrowed one of my em* 
ployer's horses, and^ on a Sunday evening, went to pay 
my parents a visit. Some time after I got there, I 
pulled out the note and handed it to my father, who 
supposed Mr. Kennedy had sent it for collection. The 
old man looked mighty sorry, and said to me he had 
not the money to pay it, and didn't know what he- 
should do. I then told him I had paid it ibr him, 
and it was then his own ; that it was not presented for- 
collection, but as a present from me. At this, he shed 
a heap of tears ; and as soon as he got a little over it, 
he said he was sorry he couldn't give me any thing, 
but he was not able, he was too poor. 

• The next day, I went back to my old friend, the 
Quaker, and set in to work for him for some clothes ;* 
for I had now worked a year without getting any 
money at all, and my clothes were nearly all worn out, 
and what few I had left were mighty indifferent. I 
worked in this way for about two months ; and in that 
time a young woman from North Carolina, who was 
the Quaker's niece, came on a visit to his house. And 
now I am just getting on a part of my history that I 
know I never can forget. For though I have heard 
people talk about hard loving, yet I reckon no poor 
devil in this world was ever cursed with such hard love 
as mine has always been, when it came on me. I soon 
found myself head over heels in love with this girl, 
whose name the public could make no use of; and I 
thought that if all the hills about there were pure chink, 
and all belonged to me, I would give them if I could 
just talk to her as I wanted to ; but I was afraid to 
beg^n, for when I would think of saying any thing to 
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her, my heart would begin to flutter like a duck in a 
puddle ; and if I tried to outdo it and speak, it would 
get right smack up in my throat, and choak me like d, 
cold potato. It bore on my mind in this way, till at 
last I concluded I must die if I didn't broach the sub- 
ject ; and so I determined to begin and hang on a 
trying to speak, till my heart would get out of my 
throat one way or t'other. And so one day at it I 
went, and afler several trials I could say a little. I 
told her how well I loved her ; that she was the darling 
object of my soul and body ; and I must have her, or 
else I should pine down to nothing, and just die away 
with the consumption. 

I found my talk was not disagreeable to her ; but 
she was an honest girl, and didn't want to deceive nd-^ 
body. She told me she was engaged to her cousin, a 
son of the old Quaker. This news was worse to me 
than war, pestilence, or famine ; but still I knowed I 
could not help myself. I saw quick enough that my 
cake was dough, and I tried to cool off as fast as possi-^ 
ble ; but I had hardly safety pipes enough, as my love 
was so hot as mighty nigh to burst my boilers. But I 
didn't press my claims any more, seeing there was no 
chance to do any thing. 

I began now to think, that all my misfortunes growed 
out of my want of learning. I had never been to school 
but four days, as the reader has already seen, and did 
not yet know a letter. 

I thought I would try to go to school some ; and as 
the Quaker had a married son, who was living about a 
mile and a half from him, and keeping a school, I pro- 
posed to him that I would go to school four days in the 
week, and work for him the other two, to pay my board 
and schooling. He agreed I might come on those 
terms ; and so at it I went, learning and working back 
and forwards, until I had been with him nigh on to six 
months. In this time I learned to read a little in my 
primer, to write my own name, and to cipher some in 
the three first rules in figures. And this was all the 
schooling I ever had in my life, up to this ^ay. I 
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-should have continued longer, if it'hadh't been that I 
concluded!. couldn't do any longer withouta^nfe ; and 
«o I cut out to hunt .me one. 

I found a family of 'Tsry pretty little girls that J had 
known when weiy young. They had lived in the same 
•neighhouthoodwithme, and I (had thought very well of 
them. I made. an offer to one of them, whose name is 
nobody's business, no more than the Quaker girl'^ was, 
and I found -she took it very well. I still continued 
paying my resx)eots toiher, untilJ got to love her as bad 
.as I had the Quakerls niece.; and J* would have agreed 
4o6ghta whole legimentiofwild cats if she •would only 
have said she would have me. Several months passed 
in this way, during all of which time >she continued 
very kind and friendly. At last» ^e «on of the dd 
'Quaker «and my first igirl had concluded to bving their 
matter ^to a close,. and my little queen and myself were 
caUed on to wait on them. We wentonihe day, and 
performed our duty as attendants. This made me 
worse than ever; and afler it was over, J pressed my 
(daim .very hard on her, but she would still give me a 
fiort of an .evafiiver answer. However, I. gave her mighty 
^little peaee, till ^ae tcddine at last she would have me. 
I thought this was glorification enough, even without 
^pectades. I was then about eighteen years oM. We 
•'fixied the time-to be married; and Lthought if that day 
come, I «h(Hild .be the happiest iman in the created 
world, or in the moon, or any where else. 

I had by this time got>to be mighty fbnd of the rifle, 
and had bought a capital one. I most generally car- 
ried her with me wherever I went, and though I had 
.got baek to the old Quaker's to live, who was a very 
particular man, I would sometimes slip out and attend 
.the shooting matches, where they shot for beef; I al- 
ways triedy though, to keep it a secret from him. Me 
had at the same time a bound boy living with him, who 
1 had gotten into almost as great a notion of the girls 
as myself* lie .was about my own age, and was deefdy 
•mitten with the sister to my intended wife. I know'd 
it wa« in vain to try to get the kava of the old man 
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ibr oay younf^ associate to go with me on any of my 
courting frolics-; but I thought I >coiild fix a .plaa to 
have him along, which would >not ^iiyilVe the Quaker, 
*«8 we had no notion that he should ever know it. *We 
^commonly slept up-stairs, and at the gable end of the 
.house there was a window. So 'cme Sunday, when 'the 
old man and his family were all gone to meeting, ^we 
•went out and cut a long pole, and, taking it to the 
chouse, we «et itup on end in Ihe ootner, reaching up 
4he chimney as high as the window. Afler this we 
would go up-stairs to bed, and then putting on^our 
Sunday elothes,-would.goout atthe window,, and cfimb 
down the pole, take a horse apiece, and ride about 'ten 
miles to where his -sweetheart lived, and .the gitl 1 
•claimed as .my wife. I was always mighty careful to 
be back before* day ^ so as to escape being found out; 
«Ad in this way I eontinued my attentions very closely 
until a few days before I was to be married, or at least 
.thought I was, for |I had no lear thtft any thing waa 
About «tO'^o wrong. 

Just «now I heard of a shooting-match in the neigh- 
bourhood, Tight between where I lived and my girVs 
ihouse*; and J determined to kill two birds with one 
tstone,— ^to go >to the -shooting*match first, and then to 
«ee her. I thereibre made the Quaker beheve I was 
.^ing to hunt for deer, as they were pretty plenty 
about in those parts ; but, instead of hunting them, I 
went straight on to the shooting- match, where I joined 
In with a partner, and we put in several Shots for the 
beef. I was mighty lucky, and when the match was 
over I had won the whde beef. This was on Saturday, 
-and my success had put me in the finest humour in the 
.world. So I sold my part of the beef for five dollars in 
the real. grit, fori beheve that was before bank-notes 
was invented ; at least, I had never heard of any. I 
now started on to ask for my wife; for, though the next 
Thursday was our wedding-day, I had never said a 
word to her parents about it. I had always dreaded 
the undertaking so bad, that J had put the evil hour 
4iff4Ui long as possible; and, indee4> ^I calculated tboy 
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knowed me so well, they wouldn't raise any objection 
to having me for their son-in-law. I had a great deal 
better opinion of myself, I found, than other people had 
of me ; but I moved on with a light heart, and my five 
dollars jingling in my pocket, thinking all the tiii^ 
there was but few greater men in the world than my- 
self. 

In this flow of good humour I went ahead, till I got 
within about two miles of the place, when I concluded 
I would stop awhile at the house of the girPs uncle ; 
where I might inquire about the family, and so forth* 
and so on. I was indeed just about ready to consider 
her uncle, my uncle; and her affairs, my afSairs. 
When I went in, tho', I found her sister there. I asked 
how all was at home ? In a minute I found fi-om her 
countenance something was wrong. She looked mor- 
tified, and didn't answer as quick as I thought she 
ought, being it was her brother-in-law talking to her. 
However, I asked her again. She then burst into 
tears, and told me her sister was going to deceive me'; 
and that she was to be married to another man the 
next day. This was as sudden to me as a clap of thun- 
der of a bright sunshiny day. It was the cap-stone of 
all the afflictions I had ever met with ; and it seemed 
to me, that it was more than any human creature 
could endure. It struck me perfectly speechless for 
some time, and made me feel so weak, that I thought 
I should sink down. I however recovered from my 
shock afler a little, and rose and started without any 
ceremony, or even bidding any body good-bye. The 
young woman followed me out to the gate, and en- 
treated me to go on to her father^s, and said she would 
go with me. She said the young man, who was going 
to marry her sister, had got his license, and had asked 
for her ; but she assured me her father and mother 
both preferred me to him ; and that she had no doubt 
but that, if I would go on, I could break off the match. 
But I found I could go no further. My heart was 
bruised, and my spirits were broken down ; so I bid 
her farewell, and turned my lonesome and miserable 
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Bt6ps back again homeward, concluding that I was only 
born for hardships, misery, and disappointment. I 
now began to think, that in making me, it was entirely 
forgotten to make my mate ; that I was bom odd, and 
should always remain so, and that nobody would have 
me. 

But all these reflections did not satisfy my mind, 
for I had no peace day nor night for several weeks. 
My appetite failed me, and I grew daily worse and 
worse. They all thought I was sick ; and so I was. 
And it was the worst kind of sickness, — a sickness of 
the heart, and all the tender parts, produced by disap-- 
pointed love. 



CHAPTER IV, 



I CONTINUED in this down-spirited situation for a 
good long time, until one day I took my rifle and starts 
ed a hunting. While out, I made a call at the house 
cf a Dutch widow, who had a daughter that was well 
enough as to smartness, but she was as ugly as a stone 
fence. She was, however, quite talkative, and soon 
begun to laugh at me about my disappointment. 
. She seemed disposed, though, to comfort me as 
much as she could ; and, for that purpose, told me to 
keep in good heart, that *^ there was as good fish in 
the sea as had ever been caught out of it.'' I doubted 
thi^ very much ; but whether or not, I was certain that 
she was not one of them, for she was so homely that it 
almost gave me a pain in, the eyes to look at her. 

But I couldn't help thinking, that she had intended 
what she had said as a banter for me to court her ! ! ! — 
the last thing in creation I could have thought of 
doing. I felt little inclined to talk on the subject, it 
is true ; but to pass off the time, I told her I thought 
I was born odd, and that no fellow to me could be 
found. ^ She protested against tiiis, and said if I would 
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come to their reapingf, which waft not ikr ofl^, she would 
show me one of the prettiest little girls there I had 
ever seen^ She added that the one who had deceived 
me was nothing to be compared with her. I dfd*nt 
l)elieve a word of all this, for I thought that such at 
piece of flesh and blood as she was had never been 
manufactured, and never would again. I agreed 
ivith her, though, that the little varme«t had treated 
me so bad, that I ought to ibiget her, and yet T 
couldn't do iU I concluded the best way to acoom-*- 
l^sh it was to cut out again, and see if I could fhMl 
siny other that would answer me; and so I told the 
Dutch girl I would be at the reaping, and would brin^. 
as many as I could with me. 

I employed my time pretty generally in giving infor- 
mation of it, as far as I could, until the day came ; 
and I then offered to work for my old friend, the 
Quaker, two days, if he would let his bound boy go 
with me one to the reaping. He refused, and reproved 
me pretty considerable roughly for my proposition ; and 
said, if he was in my place he wouldn't go; that there 
would be a great deal of bad company there ; and that 
I had been so good a boy, he would be sorry for me t#' 
get a bad name. But I knowed my promise to thte 
Dutch girl, and I was resolved to ful^l it ; so I shMl^ 
dered my rifle, and started by myself. When I got tee- 
the place, I lound a large company of men'and woAMn, 
and among them an old Irish woman, who had a great 
deal to say. I soon found out from ny Dutch girl, 
that this (Ad lady was the mother of the little girl she 
had promised me, though I had not yet seen her. She 
was in an outhouse with some other youngsters, and 
had not yet made her appearance. Her mamma, how«> 
ever, was no way bashfni. She came up to me, and 
began to praise my red cheeks, and said she had a' 
sweetheart for me. I had no doubt she bad been told 
what I come for, and all about it. In the evening I 
waa introduced to her daughter, and I must conftw^ 
I waa plaguy well pleased with htt from the word go. 
iSfafi had 8 good oounttnaaoe^ aad ww Ttry pivttfy 
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and I wa« fti)! bent «» makiAj^ up an acqttftintaiice 
with hen 

ItwM 001 loit^ before the dancing conuneiiced, and 
i asked htr to join me in a peel. She rery readily 
ootiseiited to do so; and after we had finished oar 
dftMe, I took a seat 8k>iigside of her, and entered into 
ai-taik. I found her very interesting'; while I was sit- 
ting by h«r, making as good a use of my^ time as I 
GMild, her mother came to us, and very jocularly called 
me her son^in-4aw. This rather conlused me, but I 
looked on it as a joke of the oM lady, artd tried to turn 
it oif as well as I could; but I took care to pay 
as much attention to her through the erening as 
I co«ld. I went on the old saying, of salting the 
cow to catch the calf. I soon became so much 
{leased with this little girl, that I b^an to think 
the Du^ch girl had told me the truth, when she said 
there was still good fish in the sea. 

We continued our fn^ic til] near day, when we joined 
in some playB, calculated to amuse youngsters. I had 
not often spent a more agreeable night. In the morn- 
ing, h«wever, we all had to part; and I found my mind 
hcEtd become much better reecmciled than it had been 
for a long time. I went home to the Quaker's, and 
made a bargain to work with his son for a low-priced 
borse^ He was the first one I had ever owned, and I 
was to woric six months for him. I had been engaged 
very closely five or six weeks, when this little girl run 
in : my mind so, that I concluded I must go and see 
her, and find out what sort of people they were at home. 
I mounted my horse and away I went to where she 
lived) amd when I got there I found her father a very 
clever old man, azid the old woman as talkative as 
ever. She wanted badly to find -oMi all about me, and 
as. li thought to see how I would do for her girl. I had 
not yet seen her about^ and I began to fed some anxiety 
to iauum where she was. 

In a short time, however, my impatience was relieved, 
as she arrive at home from a meeting to winch she 
had been; There was a young Bian with her, ^o I 
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800n jfbund was disposed to set up claim to her, as be 
was BO attentive to her that I could hardly get to slip 
in a word edgeways. I began to think I was barking 
up the wrong tree again; but I was determined to 
stand up to my rack, fodder or no fodder. And so, to 
know her mind a little on the subject, I began to talk- 
about starting, as I knowed she would then show.some 
sign, from which I could understand which way ^ihe 
wind blowed. It was then near night, and my distance 
was fiileen miles home. At this my little girl soon 
began to indicate to the other gentleman that his room 
would be the better part of his company. At length 
she lefl him, and came to me, and insisted mighty hard 
that I should not go that evening ; and, indeed, from 
all her actions and the attempts she made to get rid of 
him, I saw that she preferred me all holler. But it 
wasn't long before I found trouble enough in another 
quarter. Her mother was deeply enlisted for my rivals 
and I had to fight against her influence as well as hisw 
But the girl herself was the prize I was fighting for ; 
and as she welcomed me, I was determined to lay 
siege to her, let what would happen. I commenced >« 
close courtship, having cornered her from her old beau; 
while he set off,- looking on, like a poor man at a Coun* 
try frolic, and all the time almost gritting his teeth 
with pure disappointment. But he didn't dare to 
attempt any thing more, for now I had gotten a starts 
and I looked at him every once in a while as fierce as 
a wild-cat. I staid with her until Monday morning, 
and then I put out for home. 

It was about two weeks afler this that I was sent for 
to engage in a wolf-hunt, where a great number of men 
were to meet, with their dogs and guns, and where 
the best sort of sport was expected. I went as large .as 
life, but I had to hunt in strange woods, and in a part of 
the country which was very thinly inhabited. While 
I was out it clouded up, and I began to get scared ; 
and in a little while I was so much so, that I didn't 
know which way home was, nor any thing about it. I 
set out the way I thought it was, but it turned out with 
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me, as it always does with a lost maiif I was wrong, 
aad took exactly the contrary direction from the right 
one. ; And for the intbrmation of young hunters, I wil) 
jast say, in this place, that whenever a feUow gets bad 
lost, the way home is just the W9.y he don't think it is. 
.This rule will hit nine times out of ten. I went ahead, 
though, about six or seven miles, when I found nighjt 
.was coming on l^t ; but at this distressing time I saw 
a little woman streaking it along through the woods 
like all wrath, and so I cut on top, for I was determined 
I wouldn't lose sight of her that night any more. I 
run on till she saw me, and she stopped ; for she was 
as glad to see me as I was to see her, as she was lost 
as well as. me* When I came up to her, who should 
she be but my little girl, that I had been paying my 
respects to. She had been out hunting her father'^ 
horses, and had missed her way, and had no knowledge 
;;Mrbere. she was, or how far it was to any house, or what 
jway would take us there. She had been travelling all 
jday, and was mighty tired ; and I would have taken 
)ier up, and toated her, if it hadn't been that I wanted 
her- just where I could see her all the time, for I thought 
she looked sweeter than sugar ; and by this time I 
loved her almost well enough to eat her. 
j': At last I came to a path, that I know'd must go 
flomewhere, and so we followed it, till we came to a 
ftcmsej at about dark. Here we staid all night. I set 
up aH night courting ; . and in the morning we parted. 
She went to her home, from which we were distant 
about seven miles, and I to mine, which was ten miles offl 
!' «I&ow turned in to work again ; and it. was about 
itmr weeks before I went back to see her. I continued 
to go occasionally, until I had worked long enough to 
pay for my horse, by putting in my gun with my work, 
.«o/^e man I had purchased from ; and then I began 
to count whether I was to be deceived again or not. At 
aour next meeting we set the day for our wedding; and 
1 went to my father's, and made arrangements for an 
infiiir, and returned to ask her parents for her. When 
I got 4here, the old lady appeared to be mighty wrathy ; 
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and -when I broached t^e srdijiect, «he knlced iat me as 
Bivage as a meat-«axe. The old tnan aippeaied tfrn^ 
willing, and treated me very clerer. But I liadii't bera 
there long, before the old voman ms good tas ctidcnNl 
me out of her house. I thought I would :fat ket in 
mind of old times, and aee how tiiat would igo witfi 
her. I told her she had called me her 8onHii«iaW MGboe 
I had attempted to call her my Qiodier*in4av, mad I 
thoaght she ought to oeod off. But her iiisk utas up 
too high to do any thing with her, and so iiquit- try- 
ing. All I cared ^r was, to have her daoighter <m-mf 
side, which I knowed was the case then ; bust how aeoii 
some other feUow might knock my nose out of joBit 
tbgain, i couldn't tell. I however felt rather insultad 
at the M lady, and I thought I wouldn't get marned 
in her house. And so I told her girl, that I would 
come the next Thursday, and bring a horse, brtdle, Bud 
saddle for her, and diie must be ready to go. Hwr 
mother declared I shouldn't have her; but I ImowVd X 
should, if somebody else didn't get her before Thnra- 
>day. I then started, bidding them good day, and 
went by the house of a justice of the peace, who lived 
on the way to my father's, and made a bargain willi 
him to marry me. 

When Thursday came, all necessary arrangements 
"were made at my father's to receive my wife ; and so I 
took my eldest brother and his wife, and another brother, 
and a single sister th&t I had, and two other young 
men with ne, and cut out to her father's house to get her. 
We went on, until we got within two nultB of the place, 
where we met a large conspany that had Iwanl of the 
iPiFedding, and were waitliig. Some of that company 
went on with my brother and sister, and i^e young 
man I had fMcked out to wait on me. When thegr 
got there, they found the old lady as wratfay as ever* 
However the old man fiiled their bottie, and the yeung 
men returned in a hurry. I then went on with my 
company, and when I arrived I never pretended Id 
dismount from my horse, but rode up to the door^ and 
asked the girl if she was icady ; and she saidahe una. 



io .Ui« g^e, md mhfin 1 .^nU^ be QoosmeiiqQd. 
.-pof^uadioi^ 4P^ to stay •aiid marry there ; ti^t ,bfi 
mms c^n^irely wijUia^ to the match, »nd that his w{^> 
•like 4opst wQmen, had entirely too i^oi^ tozig^ue ; lnut 
•itJxat I <^u^hiji*t to «ai)Bd her. I told him i^ 9he would 
(iWik .me to «tay and marry »t ber house, I ]«^<»vi^ do ^. 
With that he sent for her, ^md eJQLer they had talked &r 
some Ume out by themselves, ahe oame to me af^ 
looked at me mighty good, and asked my paijdon for 
what she had said, and iavited, nae to siay. 'She eshid 
li was the first chikl she had«ver had to marry; aod 
:she couldn't bear to see her go off in that way ; that if 
J would light, she would do the best she could for us. 
X couldn't stand every thing, and so I agreed, and we 
^t down, and went in. I sent off then ibr my parson^ 
9^d got married in a short time ; for I was afraid to 
mtkit long, for fear of another delbat. We had as good 
ibreatment* as coidd be expected ; and that night all 
went on well. The next day we cut out for my ^ther'f^ 
.where we met a larg^e company of people, that had been 
waiting a day and a night &r our arrival. We passed 
the time quite merrily, until the company broke up 4 
*»Bd having gotten my wile, I thought I was completely 
made up, and needed nothing more in the whc^e world* 
But I soon ^GMind this was all a mistake — for now hav- 
ix^ a wile, I wanted every thixig else ; aiid, worse thatt 
.ally I had nothing to give hi k, 

I remained a few days at my Other's, and then went 
back to my inew fatherT^n-law's ; where, to my surprise^ 
J[ fiaund my old. Irish mother in the finest humour in 
(the wiH'ld. 

She §^ye us two likely cows and calves, which, 
]Aough it. was .a amall marriage-porUon, wasstiJl better 
■jthan I had -e^pectsd, and, indeed, it was about all I 
.4S«er got. I rented a simall iarm and cabin, and imeni 
^lo.imork,; biot I had much trouMe to find out a jdan to 
;^t, any thkig to put in my house. At this time, n^f 
^food cM. friend tiiie-Qnaker oame £jrwacd to my AsiujUn 
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ance^ and gave me an order to a store for fifteen dol- 
lairs' worth of such things as my little wife might choose. 
With this, we fixed up pretty grand, as we thought, 
and allowed to get on very well. My wife had a good 
wheel, and knowed exactly how to use it. She was 
also a good weaver, as most of the Irish are, whether 
men or women ; and being very industrious with her 
wheel, she had, in little or no time, a fine web of cloth 
ready to make up ; and she was good at that too, and 
at almost any thing else that a woman could do. 

We worked on for some years, renting ground, and 
paying high rent, until I found it wan't the thing it 
was cracked up to be ; and that I couldn't make a for- 
tune at it just at all. So I concluded to quit it, and 
cut out for some new country. In this time we had 
two sons, and I found I was better at increasing my 
ihmiij than my fortune. It was therefore the more 
necessary that I should hunt some better place to get 
along ; and as I knowed I would have to move at some 
time, I thought it was better to do it before my &miSy 
got too large, that I might have less to carry. 

The Duck and Elk river country was just beginning 
to settle, and I determined to try that. I had now one 
old horse, and a couple of two year old colts. They 
were both broke to the halter, and my father-inJaw 
proposed, that, if I went, he would go with me, and 
take one horse to help me move. So we all fixed up^ 
and I packed my two colts with as many of my things 
as they could bear ; and away we went across the moun- 
tains. We got on well enough, and arrived safely in 
Lincoln county, on the head of the Mulberry fork of 
Elk river. I found this a very rich country, and so 
new, that game, of different sorts, was very plenty. It 
was here that I began to distinguish myself as a hun- 
ter, and to lay the foundation for all my future great- 
ness ; but mighty little did I know of what sort it was 
going to be. Of deer and smaller game I killed abun- 
dance ; but the bear had been much hunted in those 
parts before, and w^ve noi bo plenty as I could have 
wished. ^ be jmn 1809 and '10, to the 



best of my recoUection, anil then I mofv^d to Fii^iikliijL 
county, and settled on Bean creek, where I remained 
ttU alter the close of the last war. 



CHAPTER V. 



I WAS living ten miles below Winchester when the 
Creek war commenced; and as military men are 
making so much fuss in the world at this time, I must 
give an account of the part I took in the defence of the 
couritry. If it should make me president, why I can't 
help' it ; such things will sometimes happen ; and my 

' pluck is, never " to seek, nor decline oflBce." 

It is .true, I had a little rather not ; but yet, if the 

' government can't get on without taking another presi- 

' dent from Tennessee, to finish the work of " retrench- 
ment and reform," why, then, I reckon I must go in for 
it. But I must begin about the war, and leave the 

: other matter for the people to begin on. 

' ' The Creek Indians had commenced their open hos- 
tilities by a most bloody butchery at Fort Mines. 
Tliere had been no war among us for so long, that but 
few, who were not too old to bear arms, knew any 

.thing about the business. I, for one, had often thought 
about war, and had often heard it described ; and I did 
rerily believe in my own mind, that I couldn't fight in 
that way at all ; but my after experience convinced me 
that this was all a notion. For when I heard of the mis- 

< ^hief which was done at the fort, I instantly felt like 

' goibg, and I had none of the dread of dying that . I 
expected to feel. In a few days a general meeting of 
the militia was called for the purpose of raising vol un- 

- teers ; and when the day arrived for that meeting, my 
/Wife, who had heard me say I meant to ^o to the war, 

> began to beg me not to turn out. She said she was a 

- stranger in the parts where we lived, had no conneK- 
. ions living near her, and that she and our little chil- 
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4Hm would he Mt in « knetome foiil ^vnlivppjF «iltti^ 
tk»n- if I went away. Itwae mightur tend to go %gtLimtt 
such arguments as tliese; 4»iit my coantrymMi iluiA 
been murdered, and I knew that the next thing would 
be, that the Indians would be scalping the women and 
children all about there, if we didn't put a stop to it. I 
reasoned the case with her as well as I could, and told 
her, that if every mafn would wait till his wife got will- 
ing for him to go to war, there would be no fighting 
done, «nti] we would all bfe killed ia: our i«Mm bouses ; 
lliat I was fts able to g# jus any eaan ifi tl»e ivoarld; and 
that I bdieyed it W8« a duty I owed to nsy eouifj. 
Whether she was aatiafied with this reajBotimg or tm^ 
dbedid sot tdl me; but fleeing I was bent otn it^Mll 
Ae did was to cry » liU^, and tura about to her wock* 
The truth is, my dander was up, aad notbing but-wi^r 
eould bring it right a^n. 

I went to Winchester, w^re ^ mufiter was to he, 
and a great siany people had collected, for there wa»jis 
much fuss among the people about the war as theie is 
now about moving the deposites. When. the men weve 
paraded, a lawyer by the name of Jones addressed ue, 
and closed by tunakig out himself, and ioquiring, at 
the same time, who among us felt like we could fight 
Indians? This was the same Mr. Jones who after- 
wards served in Congress, from the istate df Tern- 
aessee. He informed us he wished to vaise a com- 
pany, and that ^n the men should meet and eleet 
their own officers. I believe I was about the seooad 
and third man that «tep'd «ut ; but on marching up 
and down the regiment a few times, we found we had 
a large company. We volunteered for sixty dayg. as 
it was supposed our services would not be longer 
wanted. A day or two after this we met a»d elected 
Mr. Jones our captain, aini also elected our other 
officers. We then received orders to atart on the next 
Monday week ; be£E>re which dme, I had fixed a» well 
as I could to go, and my wife had equip'd me as well 
as vhe was able for the camp. The time arrived; I 
took a parting forewell of my wile and my little b<^|^ 
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mMWlQd lOf berae, 4aid seib«ail tojoian^eompMiy* 
£iqpieetlng<io he gone only a short time;, liooko^' oacip^ 
c^Uiing^ mtk me tb»a>I .«iipp€K»d mould be.neosaeaigr* 
«o tbat if I igot iato »a IiMliaD battle, J might no4.t>e 
pestered witb aay uaneee«6ary pluoidev, io ; prevent spy 
hta^Ang a fair ehalf« with tkem. We «21 met ^d W9Pt 
ahfsod, till we.{>ftaaed HuntsviUe, and oamiied at alai^ge 
<qprifig ealled Bealy'a spring. Hene y» ataid £[>r fievenal 
4ays» in whi^h time the troops. began (bo collect from all 
^iiarfears. At last we mustered about thirteen hundi!|d 
atrong, all moamted Yobmteer^t and all deteiminedi^ 
4f ^^ judgifig irom myeelf, ^r I felt wolJSfih aU ow. 
I eerily beiic'Vie tho whole anny was of the real gift. 
Our captekin dida't want any otlner aort; and Ho ^ 
Ihem be sereral- times told bis men, that if any <^f tbam 
'Wanted to go back home, they might do so at any tiane^ 
before they were regularly mustered into the serviop. 
But he< had the . honour to commaad all his men firom^ 
^first to la^ as not one of them left him. 

G^n'l. Jackson had not yiet left Nashville with his old 
loot volunteers, that had gone with him to Natchez in 
IS 19, tbe year before. While we remained at tbo 
eprivig, a Major Gibson came, and wanted some volun- 
toers to go with him across the Tennessee river and 
into the Creek natioio, to find out tfie nK>vements of the 
Indians. He came to my capiain> and asked for two 
<i€ his. best woodsmen, and such as were best witb^a 
xlfle. The captain pointed me out to him, and said be 
would be security that I would go as far as the major 
would himself^ or any other man. I vallingly enga^od 
to go with him, and asked him to let me choose n|y 
own mate to go with me, which he siud I might do. I 
ehose a young man by the ckame «of George Russell, a 
aon oi old Major Ruf.sell, of Tennessee. I called hLpi 
iq>, but Major Gibson said he thought be hadn't beatid 
«nough to pleafie him, — he wanted men, and not boys. 
I QMist confess I was a little nettled at this; for J[ 
^Bow'd George Russell, and I know'd there was no mis- 
itake in him; and I didn't think that courage ought to 
-be meafiured by the beard, for ^oar a goat would have 
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the prefslrence over a man. I told the inaj<6r he was tto 
the vrrong scent ; that Russell could go as fkr as he 
could, and I must have him along. He saw I was a 
little wrathy, and said I had the best chance of know- 
ing, and agreed that it should be as I wanted it. He 
told us to be ready early in the morning for a start ; 
and so we were. We took our camp equipage, mounts 
our horses, and, thirteen in number, including the 
major, we cut out. We went on, and crossed the Ten- 
nessee river at a place called Ditto's Landing ; and 
then traveled about seven miles further, and took up 
camp for the night. Here a man by the name of John 
Haynes overtook us. He had been an Indian trader 
in that part of the nation, and was well acquainted 
with it. He went with us as a pilot. The next morning, 
however. Major Gibson and myself concluded we should 
separate and take different directions to see what dis- 
coveries we could make ; so he took seven of the men, 
and I five, making thirteen in all, including myself. 
He was to go by the house of a Cherokee Indian, 
named Dick Brown, and I was to go by Dick's father's ; 
and getting all the information we could, we were to 
meet that evening where the roads came togeUier, fif- 
teen miles the other side of Brown's. At old Mr. 
Brown's I got a Ifcilf-blood Cherokee to agree to go 
with me, whose name was Jack Thompson. ■ He was 
not then ready to start, but was to fix that evening, and 
overtake us at the fork road where I was to meet Maj^ 
Gibson. I know'd it wouldn't be safe to camp right at 
the road ; and so I told Jack, that when he got to the 
fork he must holler like an owl, and I would answer him 
in the same way ; for I know'd it would be night befote 
he got there. I and my men then started, and went on 
to the place of meeting, but Major Gibson was not 
there. We waited till almost dark, but still he didn't 
come. We then left the Indian trace a little distance, 
and turning into the head of a hollow, we struck up 
camp. It was about ten o'clock at night, when I heard 
my owl, and I answered him. Jack soon found us, and 
we determined to rest there during the night We 
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, staid also next morning till after breakfast : but in vaja, 
for the major didn't still come* 

I told the men we had set out to hunt a fight, and I 
wouldn't go back in that way ;■ that we must go ahead, 
and see what the red men were at. We started, and 
went to a Cherokee town about twenty miles off; and 
* after a short stay there, we pushed on to the house of a 
. man by the name of Radcliff. He was a white man, 
but had married a Creek woman, and lived just in the 
edge of the Creek nation. He had two sons, large 
likely fellows, and a great deal of potatoes and com, 
and, indeed, almost every thing else to go on ; so we 
fed our horses and got dinner with him, and seemed to 
be doing mighty well. But he was bad scared all the 
time. He told us there had been ten painted warriors 
at his house only an hour before, and if we were disco- 
vered there, they would kill us, and his family with us. 
I replied to him, that my business was to hunt for just 
such fellows as he had described, and I was determined 
not to gack until I had done it Our dinner being 
over, we saddled up our horses, and made ready to 
start. But some of my small company I found were 
disposed to return. I told them, if we were to go back 
then, we should never hear the last of it ; and I was 
determined to go ahead. I knowed some of them 
would go with me, and that the rest were afraid to go 
back by themselves; and so we pushed on to the 
camp of some of the friendly Creeks, which was dis- 
tant about eight miles. The moon was about the full, 
and the night was clear; we therefore had the benefit 
of her light from night to morning, and I knew if we 
were placed in such danger as to make a retreat neces- 
sary, we could travel by night as well as in the day 
time. 

We had not gone very far, when we met two negroes, 
weU mounted on Indian ponies, and each with a good 
yifle. They had been taken from their owners by the 
Indians, and were running away from them, and trying 
to get back to their masters again. They were bro- 
:thers, both very large and likely, and could talk Indian 
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Landing, the other I to«Uc baok wUb «w. Xt.iwa^rallyrr 
4wrk wl^a we4|^ lo.(Ui« M<n^.i«b0r^«w loiuMi.iabout 
i^rty iiiea« w»|]nb«i, ««Ki ehiidveB. 

:Xhey had bovrfi ^md r^iwws^ 9fid I iHraedJai^o 
«boQtu»g with their ¥oya by a piae li^. In tiWs 
-vniy we tftmiaMl «iii«elvea v^ij well fyr awhile; . hut 
latlasi UieDegvQ» who h^d^f^o talking to tht Jn^aii^, 
««m6 (o me tmd told me they ware very jp»uoh alarBia^, 
£ar the ''red ski^fi," as they cwJUed ihe war partf «f 
the Creeks, would come Jind find jus. these ; mid, if sp, 
we shomldiail be kiUed. I dtre^lad hiin to teli tbe«i 
that rl would mateh, a»d if one wouhl «oae th»t 
vight, I would carry the .^kin of his heiud home to make 
me a moekasMi. When he niade this oownunicatio^, 
the lAdiaiia laughed aloud. At about teno^lock at 
aight we all concluded to try ta aleep a httle ; but 
that oux horses night be «eaidy for use^, ma the 
treasurer said of 4he 4ra^ on the United Spates' 
bank, on eertaia ''^oatingeBkces,^' wie (tied them up 
with cur saddles on tbesn, and evtery thing to our 
band, if in the night our quartera should get uncom- 
fortable. We lay down with our guns in our arms, 
aod I had just gotten anto a dose of aleep» when I 
heard ihe shaifiest scream that ever escaped the 
thfioat of ft human ereatuie. It was more like « 
wrathy painter than any thing else. The negro un- 
derstood it, and he sprang to me ; for tho' I heard 
the noise well enough, yet I waaa^t wide awahe 
enough to get up. &o the negro caught me, and 
said the red sticks was earning. I rose quicker then, 
and asked what was the matter? Our negro had 
giane and talked with the Indian who had just iek:hed 
the scream, as he come into camp, and learned from 
him, that the war party had been crossing the Coosa 
river all day at the Ten islands ; and were going on 
ta meet JaeksoUi and this Indian had come as a 
runner. This news very much alarmed the friendly 
Indians in oamp^ and they were all o<f in a few 
minutes. I fdt hound to mahe thia intelligence known 
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(bMiRi^; «Hd «» J«re all ttiouated our /hossas, ^jbM. 
put out in a loof )fo|ie 'to mafloe' #iir vray Imek 4to tktft 
.plaoe. 'We vexe ^ibout .«iitt)|f-fiTe fltileB ^^C W« Jirent 
4m 4»' tile cstnre Cherokee- trnm we hwlTifiitiNiaii/ioar 
tiiwf out, hftiring^ftfst called «t RsydcliiPs, «iIk> fcft^ off 
•widi itts feunilfr; Mid at the tovni we 'faand tege^fvs 
iMimiiig, bevt wot sa «i»glie Indian «as.;i» W iseeii. 
fifaey wcve all igoBe. 'These emuaMteiice» were •calea- 
tadted to lay tmt daxtdcr th lithlt^ as it jafifseKrad we 
must Ik ia tgseat danger; though we eoald easily 
imve lidded amy fevoe of not move tSiaB fiine to lone* 
But we «xpecied the wbole. nation uronid'lw on nii^, 
and against such fearful odds we were notao mii{nit 
for a fight. 

We therefore staid only a short time in the light 
of the fires about the town, preferring the light of the 
moon and the shade of the woods. We pushed on 
till we got again to old Mr. Brown's, which was still 
about thirty miles from where we hs»d left the main army. 
When we got there, the chickens were just at the first 
erowij^ ibrday. We £kI our hor8e6r^ot.anMNrsel to 
eat oui»el¥es> and again cut out. About ten o*dlo«k 
in the morning we leached the camp, and I reported 
to Col. Cafiee the news. He didn't ^seem to mind ci^y 
Deport a bit, and this raised my dander hi^glieT tiian 
ever ; but I knowed I had to be on my best Miaviciv, 
aod so I kept it all to myself; though I was so mad 
that J was burning iixside Uke a tarkiln, and I wonder 
that the smoke hadn't been pouring out (^ me at all 
points. 

Major Gibson hadn't yet returned, and. we aU beg^ 
to think he was kiUed ; and that night tbey put out 
a double guard. The next day the major got in, and 
brought a worse tale than I had, though he stated the 
same facts, so ^ as I went. This seemed to pu.t our 
-colonel all in a fidget ; and it convinced me, cdearly, 
of one of the hateful ways of the world. When I 
made my report, it wasn't believed, because I was no 
officer; I was.AO great man, but just a^ poor ^ soldier. 
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But when the same tiling was reported by Major 
Giibson ! ! why, ihen, it nas all us true as jveaching;, 
and the colonel believed it every word. 

He, therefore, ordered breastworks to be throwa up, 
near a quarter of a mile long, and sent an express to 
Fayetteville, where General Jackson and his troops 
waB, requesting them to push on like the very mischief, 
for fear we should all be cooked up to a cracklin 
before they could get there. Old Hickory-face 
made a forced march on getting the news ; and on the 
neiLt day, be and his men got into camp, with their 
feet all blistered from the effects of their swift journey. 
The volunteers, therefore, stood guard altogether, to 



It them rest. 



CHAPTER VI. 
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About eight hundred of the volunteers, and of ' 
number I was one, were now sent back, crossing the 
Teimessee river, and on through Huntsville, so as to 
cross the river again at another place, and to gel on 
the Indians in another direction. After we passed 
Huntsville, we struck on the river at ihe Muscle Shoals, 
and at a place on them called Melton's Blutf. This 
river is here about two miles wide, and a rough bottom ; 
BO much so, indeed, in many places, as to be dangerous; 
and in fording it this time, we lelt several of the horses 
belonging to our men, with their feet fast in the 
crevices of the rocks. The men, whose homes were 
foot. We pushed on till we 






thus left, 

got to what was called the Black Warrior's town, which 
stood near the very spot where Tuscaloosa now stands, 
which is the seat of government for the state of -Alabama. 
This Indian town was a large one ; but when we 
arrived we found the Indians had all left it. There 
■WM> toigcfiddirf com gianding out, and a pretiygood 
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?«ufi|p9y in smne <snhfi. ■- l%ttie was idsaa' fine quantity 
0f dried leaves, which were very acceptable to us ; taid 
without delay we secured them as well a»the ccfm^ and 
then burned the town to ashes; after which we kft the 
-place.' ' ■■' V .':•' 

■ In the field where we gathered the com we saw 
"plenty of fresh Indian tracks, and we had no doubt 
they had been scared off by our arrival. ? 
* We then went on to meet the main army at the fbric 
road, where I was first io have met Major Gibson^ We 
got that evening as far back as the encampment we had 
made the night before we reached the Black Warrior'g 
town, which we had just destroyed. The next day We 
were entirely out of meat. I went to Col. Cofiee, 
who was then in command of us, and asked his leave 
to hunt as we marched. He gave me leave, but told 
me to take mighty good care of myself. I turned 
aside to hunt, and had not gone far when I found a 
deer that had just been killed and skinned, and his 
flesh was still warm and smoking. From this I wav 
sure that the Indian who had killed it had been gone 
only a very few minutes ; and though I was never much 
rin &vour of one hunter stealing from another, yet meat 
was so scarce in camp, that I thou^t I must go in for 
-it. So I just took up the deer on my horse before me> 
and carried it on till night. I could have sold it for 
almost any price I would have asked ; but this wasn't 
my rule, neither in peace nor war. Whenever I had 
any thing, and saw a fellow being suffering, I was more 
anxious to relieve him than to benefit myself. And 
this is one of the true secrets of my being a poor man 
lo this day. But it is my way ; and while it has often 
lefl me with an empty purse, which is as near the devil 
as any thin^ else I have seen, yet it has never left my 
'heart empty of consolations which money couldn^t buy, 
'*— the consolations of having sometimes fed the hun- 
gry and covered the naked. 

> I gave all my deer away, except a small part I kept 
for myself, and just sufiicient to make a good supper 
for my mess ; for meat was getting to be a rarity to us 
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cUy we marched on, aada^ night took«ip canp if^c»r 
:a Jarge.caoe bcake. While here, lioldjmy mess IwoM. 
iigaiii try fisr aomeineat; so I took my niie ajid 4»it 
out, but hadn't gone far, when I discovered a lai|fe 
.gang of hggs. f sfaot (me of them down in hiB tracks, 
.and the rest broke directly towards the eampu In » 
few minutes, the guns began to roar, as bad as if tke 
wJsole army had b^ in an Indian battle ; and ibe hogs 
. to squeal as bad as the pig did, when the devil tursM»d 
barber. I shouldered my hog, and went on to the 
fiamp ; and when I got there I found they had kilkvd ^ 
jgood jnany of the hogs, and a fine fat cow into the 
barg^n, that had broke out <^ the cane brake. We 
did very weH that night, and the next morning marcbed 
on to a Cherokee town, where our officers stop'd, aj»d 
^ve the inhabitants an order on Uncle Sam for their 
cow, and the hogs we had killed. The next day we 
met the main army, having had, as we thought^ haxd 
times, and a plenty of them, though we had yet fifiea 
Juardly the beginning of trouble. 

Afler our meeting we went on to RadctiflPs, where I 
Iiad been befwe while out as a spy ; and when we got 
there, we found he had hid all his provisions. We alao 
got into the secret, that he was the very rascal who 
had sent the runner to the Indian camp, with the news 
that the " red sticks" were crossing at the Ten Islands ; 
:and that his object was to scare me and my men aw^jp, 
And send us back with a &lse alarm. 

To make some atonement for lius, we took the ^oLd 
scoundrel's two big «ons with us, and made .them 
.serve in the war. 

We then marched to a place, which we caUed Camp 
Mills ; and here it was that Captain Cannon was pro- 
moted to a coloael, and Colonel Coffee to a general. 
We then marched to the Ten Islands, on the Coosa 
river, where we established a fort ; and our spy com- 
panies were sent out. They soon made prisoners of 
Bob Catala and his warriors, and, in a few days afler- 
wards, we heaxd of some Indians in a. towa abouieight 



4»iies off. 8e we ineuBDted sur liorscs, mud fnrtioatfr 

4)liat teiim, uader < ihe directkm of two '^ieiidly CfeAs 

^e had ^ken toipilots. We had adso a Chevofaee 

leoloiied, Dkk Brown, and some of ins -men with <iit. 

When we got near the town we •divided; <oaie of our 

.^kbls g^Hiig wi<di easoh divtsioB. And so we passed oa 

each Side of the town, kee|)ing near to it, omtilbiir 

lines net on the fwr siik. W«e then closed sp at both 

ends, so as to surround it comjdetely; and.^isennfe 

iseni Cap tain Hafwncmd's ciNapMiy of raAgessrto ibring 

<on the a;ffray. He had apdvwttoed near the town, when 

ihe Iflfdifins saw him, aatd they nuaed the yeU, and gkhsb 

diiuming at him lijce so many red devils. 1^ maiai 

army wa>s now formed in a hollow aqpiare around the 

town, 'aad they piArsfned Hammand till they came m, 

reach of ua. We then gave thera a &fe, ttud they 

^returned it, and then ran badk into their town. We 

began, to dose on the town by making 'Our files ^osar 

and closer, a/nd the Indkdis soon saw they were our 

property. So most s£ them wanted us to take thom 

prisoners; and their squaws and all would run hxA 

take hold of any of us they could, and give themselves 

np. I saw seven squaws have hohl of one man, which 

made me think of [the Scriptures. So I hoHered out the 

Scriptures was folfiUij^g ; that there was seven w<»nesL 

hiding to oAe man's coat tail. But I believe it was a 

hfUR ting-shirt all the time. We took them all prisoneiB 

that -came out to us in d»s way ; but I saw seme waxv. 

riors run into a house, uaitil I counted forty-six of tbem. 

We pui^ued them until we got near the hotuse, wheoa 

'we isaw a squaw «i tti«g in the door, and «be ^^aced her 

feet gainst the bow -she had in her hand, and them 

^j&qAl an Airew, and, laissuag her feet, she drew with ail 

her might, aand ^t fly at us, and she killed a:4nafi, 

whose fi ame, I believe, was Moore. He wasa ilieu^eaEianit, 

A»»i his desUh so enraged us iaU, that she was %fti. 

ffvi, and had «1 ikast twenty baHs blown thvough hec. 

This was the fiiwt man I ever saw ki^d ^i^ a bow 

and arrow. We now shot them like dogs ; and thcA 

-eel: thehousean fine, and ^Mu^oed it up w*th^the ibrty- 
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.i^ix warriors in it. I recollect seeing a boy who was 
shot down near the house. His arm and thigh was 
bcoken^ and he was so near the burning house that 
the grease was stewing out of him. In this situation 
ine was still trying to crawl along ; but not a murmur 
escaped him, though he was only about twelve years 
.old. . So sullen is the Indian, when his dander is up^ 
.that he had sooner die than make a noise, or ask foe 
quarters. 

The number that we took prisoners, being added to 
.the number we killed, amounted to one hundred and 
eighty-six ; though I don't remember the exact number 
of either. We had five of our men killed. We then 
returned to our camp, at which our fort was erected, and 
imown by the name of Fort Strother. No provisions 
had yet reached us, and we had now been for several 
days on half rations. However we went back to our 
Indian town on the next day, when many of the carcasses 
of the Indians were still to be seen. They looked very 
awful, for the burning had not entirely consumed them; 
but given them a very terrible appearance, at least what 
remained of them. It was, somehow or other, found 
out that the house had a potato cellar under it, and an 
immediate examination was made, for we were all ae 
hungry as wolves. We found a fine chance of potatoes 
in it, and hunger compelled us to eat them, though I 
had a little rather not, if I could have helped it, for the 
oil of the Indians we had burned up on the day before 
had run down on them, and they looked like they had 
been stewed with fat meat. We then again returned 
lo the army, and remained there for several days almost 
starving, as all our beef was gone. We commenced 
eating the beef-hides, and continued to eat every scrap 
we ooald lay our hands on. At length an Indian came 
to our ground one night, and hollered, and said he 
wanted to see '' Captain Jackson.'' He was conducted 
to the general's markee, into which he entered, and in 
a>few minutes we received orders to prepare for march- 
ing. 

In an hour we were all ready, and took up the line 
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of march. We crossed the Coosa river, and W^f ftW 
itt the direction to Fort Taladega. When we arriy^ 
near the place, we met eleven hundred painted warri6t9^ 
the very choice of the Creek nation. Tbeyhad en^ 
camped near the fort, and had informed the friendly 
Indians who were in it, that if they didn't cbiiiebiiti 
and fight with them against the whites, they wodtd 
take their fort and all their ammunition and provision.' 
The friendly party asked three days to consider of it^ 
and agreed that if on the third day thiey didn't come 
out ready to fight with them, they might take the!^ 
fort. Thus they put them off. They then immediately 
started their runner to General Jackson, and he and' 
the army pushed over, as I have just before stated. 

The camp of warriors had their spies out, and dis- 
covered us coming, some time before we got to the 
fort. They then went to the friendly Indians, and told 
them Captain Jackson was coming, and had a great 
many fine horses, and blankets, and guns, and every 
thing else ; and if they would come out and help to 
whip him, and to take his plunder, it should all be' 
divided with those in the fort. They promised that 
when Jackson came, they would then come out and 
help to whip him. It was about an hour by sun in the 
morning, when we got near the fort. We were piloted 
by friendly Indians, and divided as we had done on a 
former occasion, so as to go to the right and lefl of the' 
fort, and, consequently, of the warriors who were camp^ 
ed near it. Our lines marched on, as before, till they 
met in front, and then closed in the rear, forming 
again into a hollow square. We then sent on old Majoi^' 
Russell, with his spy company, to bring on the bat^ ;' 
Capt. Evans' company went also. When they got near 
the fort, the top of it was lined with the friendly 
Indians, crying out as loud as they could roar, " How- 
dy-do, brother, how-dy-do?'' They kept this up till 
Major Russell had passed by the fort, and was movinj^' 
on towards the warriors. They were all painted as red 
as scarlet, and were just as naked as they were bom«^'' 
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Th€y had eoQceftled themselves wader thf bands, of a 
braaehy that raa partly around the fert, in the maaBer 
of a bfd^mecw^ Russell waa gotui^ right into^ their 
drcle} for he couldB^t see them^ while the Indtaaiff cm 
the top of idle fbtt were trying t\erj plan to shoiw him 
his daa^er. Bat he couidAk't ui)ideF9ta»d them.. At 
last, two o# them jumped from it, and ran, and took his 
horse by the biicUe, and pointing to where they weie» 
t(dd him theve were thousands of them lyings undief the 
bank. This broiig*hf them* to a hatt» and about this 
mcNuent the Indians fired on them, and came ru^ing^ 
forth like a doud of ^Egyptian locusts, and screaming 
like all the young devi^ had been turned loose^ with 
the old devil of all at their head. Russell's cos^^any 
quit their horses, aaid took into the fovt, and their horses 
rap up to our line, whieh was th»i in full view. Tl^ 
warriors then came yeUin^ on, meeting us, and con-* 
tinned till they were within shot of us, when we fired 
and killed a coi^derable number of them. They thea 
broke like a gang of steers, and ran across to our other 
line, where they were again fired on ; and so we kept 
them running from one line to the other, ctHistMitly 
imder a heavy fire, until we had killed upwards of four 
hundred of them. They fought with guns, and also 
with their bows and arrows ; but at length they made 
their escape through apart of our line, which was made 
up of drafted militia, which broke ranks, and they 
passed. We lo&t fifteen of our men, as In'ave fellows as 
ever lived or died. We buried them all in one grave^ 
and started back to our fort ; but before we got there^ 
two more of our men died of wounds they had received ; 
making our total loss seventeen good fellows in that 
battle. 

We now remained at the fort a few days, but no pro- 
vision came yet, and we were all likely to perish. The 
weather also began to get very cold ; and our clothes 
were nearly worn out, and horses getting very feeble 
fmd poor. Our officers proposed to Gen'l. Jackson to 
to let us return home and get firesh horses, and fresh 
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dfi^hlHg, so fts to be better prepsHied. f6r anolher cant- 
paffgn ; for our sixty days had long been oat, and that 
MfBS the time we entered fop. 

But the general to©k " the responsfti^y" on him- 
self, and re^ed. We were, however, determined to 
go, as I am to pat back the deposites, if I cten, Withp 
t\d% the general isBued his' orders against it, as he has* 
agadnst the baaak. But we began to fix for a start, asr 
provisions were too scarce; just as Chiy, and Webster. 
^ myself are pr«parii>^ Uy &i bonk imtters, oa 
account of the scarcity of money. The genend went 
and phiced has eonnofi on a bridge we had to crods^ 
and ordered out his reg<al)ELrs aH'^ draffled men to keep 
us^ from crossing, just as he has planed his Globe and 
K. 0. to alaarm the bank men, wh«)e hi^ regulars and 
iRilitia in^ Congress are to act as artiltery men. But 
wheii the nnlitift ststrted toguaird the bridge, they would 
holler back to us to bring their knapsacks ahnrg when 
we come*, for they wanted to go as bad as we did; 
jmst as many a good fellow now want6 his political 
knapsaclk brought along, that if, when we come to 
vote, he sees he had a f&iir shake to go, he maiy join in 
sxnA help- us to take back the deposites. 

We got ready and racrved on iill we came near the 
bridge, wteerethe genera^l's men were all strung along 
on both sides, just Bke the office-holders are now, to 
keep us from getting along to the help of the country 
and the people. But weall had our flints ready picked,, 
and our guns ready primed, that if \*e were fired ofi 
we might fight our way through, o? all die together ; 
just as we are now determined to save the country 
from ready ruin, or to sink down with it. Whefi we 
came still nearer the bridge we heard the guards cock- 
ing their guns, and we did the same ; just as we have 
had it in Ccntigress, while the " governmeirt" regulars 
and the peo{^e's vohinteers have all been setting their 
][)diitical triggers. But, altet aW, we marched boldly oh, 
and not a gun was fired, nor a, life lost ; just as I nc^ 
it will be again, that we shall not be afraid of the 
general's Globe, not hi» K< C, nor Mb regulars^ it&t 
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their trigger snapping ; but just march boldly direr the 
executive bridge, and take the deposites back where 
the law placed them, and where they ought to be. When 
we had passed, no further attempt was made to stop 
us ; ^but the general said, we were ^* the daanned'st 
volunteers he had ever seen in his life ; that we would 
volunteer and go out and fight, and then at our pleasure 
wouldj volunteer and go home again, in sij^te of the 
devil/' But we went on ; and near Huntsville we met 
a reinforcement who were going on to join the army. It 
consisted of a regiment of volunteers, and was under 
the command of some one whose name I can't remem- 
ber. They were sixty-day volunteers. 

We got home pretty safely, and in a short time we 
had procured fresh horses and a supply of clothing bet- 
ter suited for the season; and then we returned to 
Fort Deposite, where our officers held a sort of ^^ na- 
tional convention" on the subject of a message they 
had received from General Jackson, — demanding that 
on our return we should serve out six months. We had 
already served three months instead of two, which was 
the time we had volunteered for. On the next morning 
the officers reported to us the conclusions they had 
come too ; and told us, if any of us felt bound to go 
on and serve out the six months, we could do so ; but 
that they intended to go back home. I knowed if I 
went back home I couldn't rest, for I felt it my duty to 
be out ; and when out was, somehow or other, always 
delighted to be in the very thickest of the danger. A 
few of us, therefore, determined to push on and join 
the army. The number I do not recollect, but it was 
very small. 

When we got out there, I joined Major RusselFs 
company of spies. Before we reached the place, General 
Jackson had started. We went on likewise, and over- 
took him at a place where we established a fort, called 
Fort Williams, and leaving men to guard it, we Went 
ahead ; intending to go to a place called the Horse- 
shoe bend of the Talapoosa river. When we came near 
that place, we beg^n to find Indian sign [denty, and 
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we struck up camp for the night. About two hours 
before day we heard our guard firing, and we were all 
up in little or no time. We mended up our camp fires, 
and then fell back in the dark, expecting to see the 
Indians pouring in ; and intending, when they should 
do so, to shoot them by the light of our own fires. But 
it happened that they did not rush in as we had expected, 
but commenced a fire on us as we were. We were 
encamped in a hollow square, and we not only returned 
the fire, but continued to shoot as well as we could in 
the dark, till day broke, when the Indians disappeared. 
The only guide we had in shooting was to notice the 
flash of their guns, and then shoot as directly at the 
place as we could guess. 

In this scrape we had four men killed, and several 
wounded ; but whether we killed any of the Indians or 
not we never could tell, for it is their custom always to 
carry off their dead, if they can possibly do so. We 
buried ours, and then made a large log heap over them, 
and set it on fire, so that the place of their deposite 
might not be known to the savages, who, we knew, 
would seek for them, that they might scalp them. We 
made some horse litters for our wounded, and took up 
a retreat. We moved on till we came to a large creek 
which we had to cross ; and about half of our men had 
crossed, when the Indians commenced firing on our 
left; wing, and they kept it up very warmly. We had 
left Major Russell and his brother at the camp we had 
moved firom that morning, to see what discovery they 
could make as to the movements of the Indians ; and 
about this time, while a warm fire was kept up ou our 
left, as I have just stated, the major came up in our 
rear, and was closely pursued by a large number of 
Indians, who immediately commenced a fire on our 
artillery-men. They hid themselves behind a large 
log, and could kill one of our men almost every shot, 
they being in open ground and exposed. The worst of 
all was, two of our colonels just- at this trying moment 
left their men, and by a forced march^ crossed the creek 
out of the reach of the fire. Their names, at this late 
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day, would do the world no. g^ood, and my object is 
history alone^ and not the slightest interference with 
character. An opportunity was now aflforded for 
Governor Carroll to distinguish himself, and' on this 
occasion he did. so, by greater 'bravery than I ever saw 
any other man- display. In truth^ I believe^ as firmly 
as- 1: do that General J«ick8on< is president; thai; if it 
hadn't been- for Carroll, we should all' ha^ebeen gen^ 
teelly licked thai time, for, we wem-in^ a devil of a fix ; 
part of our men on one side of the> creek*, and part on 
the other^ and the Indians all thetim« pounng^it on us^ 
as hot as fresh mustard to>a sore shin. I will not say 
exactly that the old general was whip'd; but I will say^ 
that if we escaped it at all, it was like old' Henry Snides 
g^ng to heaven, '^ mit a tarn tite squeeze." I* think 
he would confess himself^ that he was nearer whip'd 
this time than he was at any other,- fbr I know that 
all the world could'nt make him acknowledge- that he 
vas pointedly whip'd. I know I was- mighty glad when 
k was over, and the savages quit us, for I had' beg^int 
to think there waa one behind every tree in the woods. 
We buried our dead, the number of whom T bare 
aiso forgotten.; and- again made horse litters to carry 
0ur wounded, and so we put out, and returned to Fort 
'WiUiams, from which place we had started. In the 
mean time^ my horse had got crippled, and" was unfit 
£>r service* and as another mnfortmeni had amved, I 
thought they could get along) without me for a short 
time ; SO/ 1 ^ot a furlough and went home, fbr we had 
Ited hard times again on this bun t^ and I began to feet 
as though I had done Indian fitting enough for one 
time. !• remained at home until after the army had 
letiimed to the Horse-sboe bend^ and ibughft the battle 
there;. But not being with them at that time, of coune 
aiohistorji cS that fight cam be expected of me-. 
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CHAHCEit YJh 

Soon aft»i3 thia^ ain army wa& to be raised to go -to 
Fensaoola^aadlidetenniiiAd to go again with.them) for 
X:iPHkiited a; small: taste of Bntiah figbtingj and I sup- 
posed tbey would) bet tbero. 

Hsre agfuiLtiK.entDeai2e6io£in3Fwife were thrown in 
Uu^wsq^c^my going, but: all iniyain;; fbc I aiways bad 
ar.wa^ofrjastj going abead^at whatever Lhad a mind to. 
Qne^of my^n^gjIlbouiB'hettidng Iiliad determined to go, 
came .totme^anidi offered' me a* bundled dollars to go in 
btap]acie-as a> substitute, as he. had been drafted. 1 
told him I was better raised than to hire myself out ta 
.beahotat; butcthatIwould.go,.and he should go too, 
aiuLinithat wagr« thegoyeniment would have the sendees 
q{: us . both. But we i didn't . oail General Jackson '* the 
govemmeni.^.Mn.'tliosedays^ thought we used: to go and 
fight under/ himi in the waar; 

Ilfised i^ and joiattd oidi MBJarr Ruaaelbagain ; but 
we couldn't: start! wtith' the main aimy^ buttfoMowed'on, 
in^a llttlci time^. after them.. Ih.a day op two, we had^a 
hundred. and tbirtyrmen inionr ^company ; and we went 
over and crossedi thei Musde;S4ioals art the same' place 
where J had) crossed when: fh*st out, and where we 
bamedithe Bhtdfi Warrior's town^ We passed; through 
the Choeta^ and ChieJoesaw naticms, on to Fort Ste^ 
phens,.andr£roi»thciuse to. what- is. called^ the Qtithoft^ 
aii the: junction, of the^Tom-rfiftgbywitbthe Alabama 
riv^ri Tbtieiplace is neaa:? the oidi J'ortt Mimms^ where 
that Ikidhax^icommitted. the great bntoberyi at the cOm-^ 
nwncfiment o£tfabwar» 

We? were hera about twadays bahiftdithe mad u arrays 
wfaohadi left>theirthocses;atthaCutH»ff,tattd taken it on 
ftiit;:andsthey did) this because .tliere was- no<ihance 
fi»f^Mageil)BiN«fla»i ttien andi Pouaoola* We did the 
SfMOatilcaiuife men t.o— iigh tecbidM <<eM» of: our bevsee^ 
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and cut out on foot for that place. It was about eighty 
miles off; but in good heart we shouldered our guns, 
blankets, and provisions, and trudged merrily on. 
A bout twelve o'clock the second day, we reached the 
encampment of the main army, which was situated on 
a hill, overlooking the city of Pensacola. My com- 
mander. Major Russell, was a great favourite with Gen'l. 
Jackson, and our arrival was hailed with great ap- 
.plause, though we were a little after the feast ; for they 
had taken the town and fort before we got there. That 
evening we went down into the town, and could see the 
British fleet lying in sight of the place. We got some 
.liquor, and took a " horn " or so, and went back to the 
camp. We remained there that night, and in the 
morning we marched back towards the Cut-off. We 
pursued this direction till we reached old Fort Mimms, 
where we remained two or three days. It was here 
that Major Russell was promoted from his command, 
which was only that of a captain of spies, to the com- 
mand of a major in the line. He had been known long 
before at home as old Major Russell, and so we aU con- 
tinued to call him in the army. A Major Childs, from 
East Tennessee, also commanded a battalion, and his 
and the one Russell was now appointed to command, 
composed a regiment, which, by agreement with Gene- 
ral Jackson, was to quit his army and go to the south, 
to kill up the Indians on the Scamby river. 

General Jackson and the main army set out the next 
morning for New Orleans, and a Colonel Blue took 
command of the regiment which I have before de- 
scribed. We remained, however, a few days after the 
general's departure, and then started also on our route. 
. As it gave rise to so much war and bloodshed, it 
may not be improper here to give a little description of 
Fort Mimms, and the manner in which the Indian war 
commenced. The fort was built right in the middle of 
a large old f^eld, and in it the people had been forted so 
long and so quietly, that they didn't apprehend any 
danger at all, and had, therefore, become quite careless. 
A small negro b(fff l^hose busiiMSS it was to bring up 
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the cklves at milking time, had been out for that pur- 
pose, and on coming back, he said he saw a great many 
Indians. At this the inhabitants took the alarm, and 
closed their gates and placed out their guards, which 
they continued for a few days. But finding that no 
attack was made, they concluded the little negro had 
lied ; and again threw their gates open, and set all their 
hands out to work their fields. The same boy was out 
again on the same errand, when, returning in great 
haste and alarm, he informed them that he had seen 
the Indians as thick as trees in the woods. He was 
not believed, but was tucked up to receive a flogging 
for the supposed lie ; and was actually getting badly 
licked at the very moment when the Indians came in a 
troop, loaded with rails, with which they stop'd all the 
port-holes of the fort on one side except the bastion ; 
and then they fell in to cutting down the picketing. 
Those inside the fort had only the bastion to shoot 
from, as all the other holes were spiked up ; and they 
shot several of the Indians, while engaged in cutting. 
But as fast as one would fall, another would seize up 
the axe and chop away, until they succeeded in cutting 
down enough of the picketing to admit them to enter. 
They then began to rush through, and continued until 
they were all in. They immediately commenced scalp- 
ing, without regard to age or sex ; having forced the 
inhabitants up to one side of the fort, where they car- 
ried, on the work of death as a butcher would in a 
slaughter pen. 

' The scene was particularly described to me by a 
young man who was in the fort when it happened, and 
subsequently went on with us to Pensacola. He said 
that he saw his father, and mother, his four sisters, and 
.the same number of brothers, all butchered in the moaf 
shocking manner, and that he made his escape by rur • 
•ning over the heads of the crowd, who were against 
the fort wall, to the top of the fort, and then jumping 
off, and taking to the woods. He was closely pursued 
by several Indians, until he came to a small byo, across 
which there was a log. . He kjiew the log was hollow 
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on-^^e ttnd^ side, so lie mlipSd nttider fthe log*aild hifl 
himself. 'He said he heard the. Indians -wsAk eYer^im- 
several times ^hadk .and forward. He lemained, wtmer* 
tbcdess, still till ndght, whbn >he came <]Ui,^af]ld flnisfaeid 
his esoape. The name of this young -man has tentmly 
escaped my recollectidn, though his tale greatly texokod 
nty feelings. But to retimi to 'my sulbject. tThe T^fi^ 
memt ^marched from -n^here >Gdn'l. tiFacksoa had >left us 
to /$^ort Montgomery, iKrhich 'was distant fvem tFart 
Mimms iabout a mile atid 'a'half,(and fthese we oremi^ii&ed 
fbr^ome days. 

fiere iwe supplied -ourselves :prettyfi^ll with heef^ihif 
kUling wild cattle which had formei^ly belonged to tte 
people who perished in the fort, but had gone ^wUd .aflMr 
t^ir massacre. 

When we marched irom Fort Monitgomeiy, we went 
some distance back towards Pensaoola; then we turned 
to the left, and passed through a jpoor fsmy ^ouUti^^ .till 
we-reaohed the Scamby viver, near which we 'encan^sed. 
We had about-one thousand mem, and'as^a part (^ih*t 
number, one handled and eighty-six Ghidke^Bm and 
Choctaw Indians with us. That 'evening a boat landiAi 
from Pensacola, bringing 'many articles that mere both 
good and necessary ; -suoh as sugar and oofifee, itfid 
fiquors of all kinds. The same evening, the Indians 
we' had along proposed to cross the ri'vexi, land 4he 
officers thinking it might be well ibr them to do «o^ 
consented ; and Major Russell went with them, takiog 
sixteen white men, of which number I was one. We 
camped on the opposite bank that night, and eaily in 
the morning weiset out. We >had notigcme far before 
fue came to a place where the whole country was co- 
vered with water, and looked like a sea. We -didn't 
atop for this, tho', but just put in like soimany-spaniel^, 
and waded on, sometimes up to our asmpits, until We 
«eached the pine vhills, which made our distance 4hFoi|gh 
the water about a mile and a iialf. Heve we struck ap 
)a fire to warm ourselves, for it was cold, and we weve 
chilled through by being so long in the ^pvuter. We 
again moved on, iieepiag our spies out.; two toioor left 
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Ifffi) vot^vson ournght. We^had sg^one in 4his fway Abovtt 
sixfiBilftsmp the (river, <when iour >8{He6 on the leftcsxm 
to <^iis 'leaping (the cbiush Uke «o m»ny old bucikB, and 
utformed :as that ^tiaey had dkcovered a >eainp df ^Crecik 
incLlans, and that me nuist kil 1 »Uiem . 'Here we paused 
for fi fcfew minute,, and ithe /pcophets ipow-wowed crver 
their men awhile, ^and 'then ^t out their paint, and 
painted them all, according toitheinuustom^when goini^ 
Into battle. They Ihen brought. their <paint>to old Ma* 
jortRusselU and said ito him, that: as he was an dfficeryhe 
must be painted too. He agreed, and they painted him 
just as they had done themselves. We let the Indiana 
urderstand that we white men would first fire on the 
ca i|p, and then fall hack, so as to give the Indians a 
lihance to rush in and scalp them. The Chickasaws 
marched on our left hand, and the Choctaws on our 
right, and we moved on till we got in hearing of tte 
camp, where the Indians were employed in beating up 
what they called chainy briar root. On this they most^ 
^bsisted. On a nearer approach we found they were 
on an island, and that we could get to them. While 
we were chatting about this matter, ^e heard some 
guns fired, and in a very short time after a keen whoop, 
which satisfied us, that wherever it was, there was war 
on a small scale. With that we all broke, like quarter 
horses, for the firing ; and when we got there we found 
it was our 'two front -spies, who related "to us the follow- 
ing «tory:— nAs they were moving on, they had met 
with 4wo lOreefcs who were out ihunting their horses ; aa 
ihey sip|»roached each other, there "was a >large cluster 
Df green bey Wshes^exaotly between them, so «( hat they 
were ^thin a 'few 'feet of meeting before either was 
discorv^efed. Our spies walked up to them, and speak*- 
ing in the Shawnee tongue, informed them that 'Gene- 
ral Jackson mtaB sat Pensacola, and they were making 
4heir eseape, and banted to know where they ' could rgctt 
flomet^ng to 'Ottt. The Creeks told them that nine 
Hfiies AJip the Oonaker, ithe river they were then ;cni, 
Hiere -wias -a ilotge /eamp ^ of .•Cieeka, and they ^had cattle 
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ttftd plenty to eat; and further, that their own dmi^ 
was on an island about a mile oflT, and just below th^ 
mouth of the Conaker. They held their conversatiob 
and struck up a fire, and smoked together, and i^iook 
hands, and parted. One of the Creeks had a gun, it» 
other had none ; and as soon as they had parted, our 
Choctaws turned round and shot down the one that 
had the gun, and the other attempted to run off. They 
snapped several times at him, but the gun still missing 
fire, they took after him, and overtaking him, one of 
them struck him over the head with his gun, and fol- 
lowed up his blows till he killed him. 
' The gun was broken in the combat, and they then 
fired oB* the gun of the Creek they had killed, and 
raised the war-whoop. When we reached them, they 
had cut off the heads of both the Indians; and each 
of those Indians with us would walk up to one of th^ 
heads, and taking his war club would strike on it; 
This was done by every one of them ; and when ih&f 
had got done, I took one of their clubs, and walked \sp 
as they had done, and struck it on the head also. At 
this they all gathered round me, and patting me bik 
the shoulder, would call me " Warrior — warrior.*' 

They scalped the heads, and then we moved oli a 
short distance to where we found a trace leading in 
towards the river. We took this trace and pursued it; 
till we came to where a Spaniard had been killed and 
scalped, together with a woman, who we supposed to 
be his wife, and also four children. I began to feel 
mighty ticklish along about this time, for I knowed if 
there was no danger then, there had been ; and I felt 
exactly like there still was. We, however, went on til! 
we struck the river, and then continued down it till we 
came opposite to the Indian camp, where we found 
they were still beating their roots. 

It was now late in the evening, and they were in a 
thick crane brake. We had some few friendly Creeks 
with U5>, who said they could decoy them. So we all 
hid behind trees and logs, while the attempt was maede. 
The Indians would not agree that we should fire, but 
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picl^'d out some of their, best gimiiers, and placed them 
near the river. Our Creeks went down to the river's 
side, and hailed the camp in the Creek language. We 
heard an answer, and an Indian man started down to- 
wards the river, but didn't come in sight. He went 
back and again commenced beating his roots, and sent 
a squaw. 8he came down, and talked with our Creeks 
until dark came on. They told her they wanted her to 
bring, them a canoe. To which she replied, that their 
canoe was on. our side; that two of their men had 
gone out to hunt their horses and hadn't yet returned^ 
They were the same two we had killed. The canoe 
was found, and forty of our. picked Indian warriors 
were crossed over to take the camp. There was at last 
only one man in it, and he escaped ; and they took two 
squaws, and ten children, but killed none of them, of 
course. 

We had run nearly out of provisions, and Major 
Russell had determined to go up the Conaker to the 
camp we had heard of from the Indians we had killed. 
I was one that he selected to go down the river that 
night for provisions, with the canoe, to where we had 
left our regiment. - I took with me a man by the name 
of John (iuess, and one of the friendly Creeks, and cut 
out. It was very, dark, and the river was so full that it 
overflowed . the banks and the adjacent low bottoms. 
This rendered it very difficult to keep the channel, atid 
particularly as the river was veiy crooked. At about 
ten o'clock at night we reached the camp, and were to 
return by morning to Major Russell, with provisions 
for his trip up the river; but on informing Colonel 
Blue of tfaas arrangement, he vetoed it as quick as 
General Jackson did the bank bill ; and said, if Major 
Russell didn't comeback the next day, it would be bad 
times for him. I found we were not to go up the Co- 
naker to the Indian camp, and a man of my company 
offered to go up in my place to inform Major Russell. 
I let; him go; and they reached the major, as I was 
told,' about sunrise in the morning, who immediately 
returned with those who were with him to the regf- 
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nent, and joii^d as TirheK )we £ro8Bed:tiio«nr«r,.3Mi 
heveafleristated. 

The next morntngwe aU:ih»d4ip,^«nd jaaxbhaikiUi^ 
the iScaanby to « rplace iiuUled MiUer's jLnndnigy wfantt 
we ^wam ourihonses^aotoss, and dent (Dn imo wmpmuim 
down on the iside 'of tihe bay ofiposxte ito iPbnsaeola^ 
wh0ve the ^Indians hod ifled when the mudn anny first 
marched to :^art place. One "was theconqmiiyii^f £!ap- 
tadn Wfilliam RiisselVa son Df the old ;Ms^, ^'"^ 
the 0ther nms iconnnanded 'by a lOaptnn .Trkahfe* 
Xheywent on, .and had a ilrttle '^skiniliBh^with^Ihe:^^- 
dians. They liilled some, and took all ithe /baiOBoe 
prisoners, though J- don' t iveinember (the namheiB. ^ffit 
again met^hose companies dn ^a 'dily^or'two,^iiaid0BBOt 
4be prisoners they had itoken 4>n do JRort Jion%oniei% 
ia £ha£ge of >soiiietaf ^our dadions. 

I did hear, that after they left us, the IndianffikiUed 
■and ^calped.all ithe "prison^s, and 1 neivter ikeard :the 
report contradicted. J -cannot positi^y. -say :iit ^waa 
true, but I think it :entiKly probable^ ':ftir itia^reBy oniah 
like the. Indian, chateoter^ 
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"When we macle a move from 'the.point'where we met 
the companies,* we set out for Chatahachy, the, place .for 
which we had started when we lefl Fort Montg:omei^. 
At the start we had taken only twenty days' rations of 
Hour, and eight days' rations of beef; and it was now 
thirty-four days before we reached that place. "We wene, 
therefore, in extreme suflTering for want of something 
•to eat, and exhausted with our exposure and the 
fatigues of our journey. I remember well, that I had 
not myself tasted bread but twice in nineteen days. I 
had bought a pretty good supply of cofiee from ihe 
"boat that' had reachedus fromP(ensaeola, on the Scamby, 
and on that we chiefly subsisted. At length, one 
night our spies came in, and informed us ihqy had 



'^Qiifl &fftinV9'Mla^ron«the(Ch&tahadhy)niv)tr ; va&d4«e 
iBucfle jm .isamediatepiish: for ithattpkuse. We tiavekli 
.sllmi^t, nexpacting rto>g)et something to «at ^hen «ie 
:jgfBt there. We anciired abcmt «uinrifle, and. near itiie 
fpkme:p»spB99d ifarifaaltle. We twene all 'So; furious, ithilt 
Msmifdie^eecriamty df>a preity hard figdit coi^d not hsut^ 
iBBsotssinediiiB. ^^ made aJariou8<ohatge on 4he .towm, 
ibntto ourgKcatimariisfioationiand/aiivpriBe, there waatiit 
cwA kuDiBnJfaeiiigiin it. Wke dndians had all run offwstd 
sIbH dt. We rbntsed ^ town, however; but mekoK 
^hakff iK> tiell, jme feimd no .provision whatever. Idle 
^llMnr tarned abont, amd 'went back .to the ■. camp we ihuBL 
'iifib idle might, iiefixre, ^as .nearly. ^tarvcld (as .any met oKtf 
iqsoer.&UofWBieMer were in^the woild. 

>WeL staid these only a little while, when we divifbfl 
Mroriegiment; and Major ^Childs, with his men, weitt 
fiMclL-itbe \way we hsdxoBie forafcansiderable distance, 
mmd lihmi tismed to .Beiton^Aouge, where theyjoinad 
lOeiitrBl .Jackean-and the imain army on their retusit 
£&Dnif<QdBanB. Major JVusaell and his .men.'struck.te 
^jfxi Deoatur^ on the Talapeosa Tiver. • Some of mar 
iriendly Indians, rwho knew^the country, went on ahead 
(af us, .as we had no ttsail exeept the^oneithey made to 
ito fbUow. With -them we sent some of :0ur ablest 
diortes and mffli, io get:us somerproviflions, to prevent 
>U8 (from mbsolutefy latarving to death. As the army 
jnarched, •I -hunteid e^rery -<day, and would 4cill every 
'Jiawk, ibiid,. and i squirrel ihat I could find. Othere 
did the same ; and it was a rule'Withus, that when^sKe 
jst«^d' at night, ^the /hunters would throw all they kiMed 
an 'a pile, and then -we would make :a general divisian 
taaiong all'the.inen. Onerevening I came in, thaving^ 
Idfled nothing: that day. I had .a very > siok man in my 
mess, and I wanted somcithing for him to eat,<efven if r£ 
Starved myself. iSo.I went to 'the 'fire 'of a Captain 
Govretky who itommandedmy company aftenthe proino«> 
laop of Major /Russdil, and informed him that I was on 
f he hunt ofsomethtngfor a Bidk- man to. eat. I knoKved 
the; captain was as^bad off as 'the reiitof us, but J found 
ium breiHng \a turkoy's ;gu&zaid« >iie )8aad he had 
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divided the turkey out among the sick, that Major 
Smiley had killed it, and that nothing else had been 
killed that day. I immediately went to Smiley's fire, 
where I found him brpiting another gizzard. I told 
him, that it was the first turkey I had ever seen have 
: two gizzards. But so it was, I got nothing for my sick 
man. And now seeing that every fellow must shift for 
himself, I determined that in . the morning, I would 
'come up missing ; so I took my mess and cut out to go 
ahead of the army. We know'd that nothing more 
could happen to us if we went than if we staid, for it 
looked like it was to be starvation any way ; we there- 
fore determined to go on the old saying, root hog or 
die. We passed two camps, at which our men, that 
liad gone on before us, had killed Indians. At one 
they had killed nine, and at the other three. About 
daylight we came to a small river, which I thought was 
the Scamby ; but we continued on for three days» killing 
little or nothing to eat ; till, at last, we all began to get 
nearly ready to give up the ghost, and lie down and 
die ; for we had no prospect of provision, and we knew 
'we couldn't go much farther without it. 

We came to a large prairie, that was about six miles 
across it, and in this I saw a trail which I knowed was 
made by bear, deer, and turkeys. We went on through 
it till we came to a large creek, and the low grounds 
Tfere all set over with wild rye, looking as green as a 
wheat field. We here made a halt, unsaddled our 
horses, and turned them loose to graze. 

One of my companions, a Mr. Vanzant, and myself, 
then went up the low grounds to hunt. We had gone 
some distance, finding nothing ; when at last, I found 
a squirrel ; which I shot, but he got into a hole in the 
tree. The game was small, but necessity is not very 
particular ; so I thought I must have him, and I climbed 
that tree thirty feet high, without a limb, and pulled 
him out of his hole. I shouldn't relate such small 
matters, only to show what lengths a hung^ man will 
go to, to get something to eat. I soon killed two other 
equirreb, and fired at a large hawk. At this a large 
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gAfkg of turkeys rose from the carie brake, and flew 
across the creek to where my friend was, who had juiM; 
before crossed it. He soon fired on a large gobler, and 
I heard it fall. By this time my ^n was loaded again, 
and I saw one sitting on my side of the creek, which 
had flew over when he flred ; so I blazed away, and 
down I brought him. I gathered him up, and a fine 
turkey he was. I now began to think we had struck a 
breeze of luck, and almost forgot our past sufierings, 
in the prospect of once more having something to eat. 
J raised the shout, and my comrade came to me, and 
'we went on to our camp with the game we had killed. 
While we were gone, two of our mess had been out, and 
.each of them had found a bee tree. We turned into 
cooking some of our game, but we had neither salt nor 
-bread. Just at this moment, on looking down the 
creek, we saw our men, who had gone on before us for 
provisions, coming to us. They came up, and measured 
out to each man a cupfull of flower. With this, we 
thickened our soup, when our turkey was cooked, and 
ourfriends took dinner with us, and then went on. 

We now took our tomahawks, and went and cut our 
bee-tlrees, out of which we got a fine chance of honey ; 
though we had been starving so long that we feared to 
eat much at a time, till, like the Irish by hanging, we 
got used to it again. We rested that night without 
moving our camp ; and the next morning myself and 
Vanzant again turned out to hunt. We had not gone 
far, before I wounded a fine buck very badly ; and while 
pursiiing him, I was walking on a large tree that had 
fallen down, when from the top of it, a large bear broke 
out and ran off. I had no dogs, and I was son^ 
enough for it ; for of all the hunting I ever did, I have 
always delighted most in bear-hunting. Soon afler 
this, I killed a large buck ; and we had just gotten him 
to camp, when our poor starved army came up. They 
told us, that to lessen their sufferings as much as pos- 
sible. Captain William Russell had had his horse led up 
to be shot for them to eat, just at the moment that they 
saw our men returning, who had carried on the flour. . 



' We mevbitum ahont ^nrteen «iiies irom cFmti 
itiu;, 'ontt^vse gvre SMiray. all lOur meat, «nd4ume|r,:iUMl 
iwent'onmth'^ lestxtf (the «smy. Wiiesi^ice;gottlhiei^, 
, they cauldr:^e ««8 f ai% ' ene lAticai «af imeat, but r Bot a 
anDO*hfkll «f bread, if immediafi^ ^ot .a vcanee, laand 
Jtfikii^^.iny g»n, x»*0Bsed over the n¥er^«and^eni*IO)iiie 
i&Bg ^umojc^B towoQ. 2 «hfid ^a ilarge diat, .and (lioibtM 
An 'indktn.a srhrer tdollar'for ^ny -hatifulltof K3cxtn. iHe 
IdddDediat'hts corn^was tAV^^^hueiteay^ ^yachinJSmg- 
fifih (raeanois, k^WBS^ gone. .But he Bhcvwed me^hem 
an^Jndian lived, nirho, iie«aid, 'had com. I wbiU to 
him, land made :the /same offer. ^Eie roould <ta)k a tlUtle 
broken£>nglish^ and -said tome, '' You^gottany paivdjen? 
¥ou )got bullet?'' Jttoldihim Irhad: He <theai «aid, 
*^ M^fBwiap :my cerm, -for .powder >8nd buUet.*' I^took 
firtXt about ten bullets, .andtrhcywed him ; and he 'pFo- 
posed ^:giTe;meraiiaitiul of xomrfor^Uiem. Ittookthim 
up, mi^ty jquiok. i ^then oiered .to.;gftve (him 4eti 
charges ofpowder for jmother. 'hatful of 'jeom. To this 
fae ragweed -very vwillingly. So I took off ^my huntioi^ 
shirt, rand tied up my «0Bn; «nd though it thad emt 
tne (veryhtile of my powder .^nd lead, yet I ^wouldn't 
JiBve:taken. fifty .sikier ddUarsfor it. I 'returned to the 
camp, and'themext.meniing weiatarted for the/Hiokory 
Oround, ^which was .thirty miles off. It was here thaSt 
Ctoneral Jadksonrmet thelndians, and^imde/peaoe- wilb 
ihe body of the ^nation. 

We got nothing toreat at this!)daee, andwe^had ycft 
io go forty-^nine miles, over. a rrough and wilderness 
country, to iPort rS¥illiams. Parohed com, and but 
little even of (that, iwas our .daily subsistence. When 
we reached Fort WiUiaras, we !got one ration of pork 
and one <of 'flour, which was our only hope until ^w% 
ceuld reach Fort Strother. 

The horses wene now .giving out, and I remember to 
have seen thirteen good horses left in one day, the 
saddles and bridles being thrown away. It was thirty- 
oine miles to iFort Strother, and we had to .pass directly 
by Fort TaUadego, where we first had the big Indian 
rattle twith .the leleven :hundnd painted twaniors. Mm 
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i»«tii'thifotigii\lhe(€ild'bBtUife;<groimd, 4^^ like 

«igredt g0urtk:patoh>; tike:«call8>of*the Jbidiaiifi who wese 
kS^ed. .«iiU ia(f tscaHemd bU 'sboUt, «Mxd matty 4if their 
&aiii(»sfwieiie«tifi]^i&di, as^he bonesihadfOotrseparfttecU 
&iJtaboiit)live mik»l»efore ^iirejgot.'io tins Wttie^gijQiind, 
Irstmok-a trail, which I folbavred oiDtil it Jed meitoroiia 
of Ibetr vtovtrns. /Heie I swapld i«aDie more tof vIbjj 
powder -ftad buHeta for a little com. 

il^pursued fOTo^ ^y^^niyself, till «ome timetafter^itight, 

wbenol .came mp^th-'the rest of the army. That^night 

way oompaRy ' and >liiy!self 'did rpretty well, «fts 1 dividdd 

outmiy com among them, ^e next ;moBning>we met 

IhejEast.Tenneeseetraopfi, who were OIL 4heir road to 

JVIobile, ^nduny lyotmgest brother waii with them. Thef 

^d plenty idf corn end provisions, ^and they ^ve me 

what I wanted for myself and my horse. /I remained 

with them that^ttigbt, .though 'Hiy^eompatty went laovoss 

ithe 'Coosa river (to 'the /fort, where theyjako had vthe 

j^ood fortune <to find ]^enty ofjpro^isioiis. Next mont^ 

ii|g, .1 took^leawe' vof niy^o;ther.and'Bl]:^my old tneighr 

<bDui«,;ibr itheve were a geod^maay of them with.hin^ 

^s^ orosflbd over 'to-myimen^tthe fort. vHerelhad 

enough rto.'go on, and after remaining a few days cut 

•out for home. 'Nothing more, wocthy>of 'the ieader% 

attention, transpired till I iwas safely > landed ^at home 

once more with my wife and children. I found them 

all well and doing well ; and though I was only a rough 

sort of a backwoodsman, they seemed mighty glad to 

see me, however little the quality folks might suppose 

it. For I do reckon we love as hard in the backwood 

country, as any people in the whole creation. 

But I had been home only a 'few days, when we 
received orders to start again, and go on to the Black 
•Warrior and Cahawba rivers, to «ee if there was no 
.Indians there. I .know'd well enough <^there <was .non^, 
^nd I wasn't wiUii\g to t¥ust my craw.any more wheire 
there was neither amy iighting-^to.do, norany<thing >ti> 
go on ; and so I agreed to igive a young man, who 
wanted to go, -the balance of 'Uiy wages if lie^would 
^serve out-my 4ime, which was about ai month. He did 
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80, and when they returned, sure enough they hadn't 
seen an Indian any more than if they had been all the 
time chopping wood in my clearing. This closed my 
career as a warrior, and I am glad of it, for I like 11^ 
now a heap better than I did then ; and I am glad all 
over that I lived to see these times, which I should not 
have done if I had kept fooling along in war, and got 
used up at it. When I say I am glad, I just mean I 
Sim glad I am aUve, for there is a confounded heap of 
things I an't glad of at all. I an't glad, for example, 
that the " government" moved the deposites, and if my 
military glory should take such a turn as to make me 
president after the general's time, I'll move them back ; 
yes, I, the "government," will "take the responsi- 
bility," and move them back again. If I don't, I wish 
I may be shot. 

But I am glad that I am now through war matters, 
and I reckon the reader is too, for they have no fun in 
ihem at all ; and less if he had had to pass through 
them first, and then to write them aflerwards. But for 
.the dullness of their narrative, I must try to make 
amends by relating some of the curious things that 
happened to me in private life, and when forced to be- 
come a public man, as I shall have to be again, if ever 
I consent to take the presidential chair. 



CHAPTER IX. 

I CONTINUED at home now, working my farm for two 
years, as the war finally closed soon after I quit the ser- 
vice. The battle at New Orleans had already been 
fought, and treaties were made with the Indians which 
put a stop to their hostilities. 

• But in this time, I met with the hardest trial which 
ever falls to the lot of man. Death, that cruel leveOer 
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of iall distinctions,-^tb whom the prayers and tears 6f 
husbands, and of even helpless infancy are addressed 
in vain, — entered my humble cottage, and tore from 
my children an affectionate good mother, and from am 
a tender and loving wife. 

It is a scene long gone by, and one which it would 
be supposed I had almost forgotten ; yet when I turn* 
my memory back on it, it seems as but the work of 
yesterday. It was the doing of the Almighty, whose 
ways are always right, though we sometimes think they 
fall heavily on us ; and as painful as is even yet the 
remembrance of her sufferings, and the loss sustained 
by my little children and myself, yet I have no wish to 
lift up the voice of complaint. I was left with three 
children ; the two oldest were sons, the youngest n 
daughter, and, at that time, a mere infant. It appeared 
to me, at that moment, that my situation was the worst 
in the world. I couldn't bear the thought of scattering 
my children, and so I got my youngest brother, who 
was also married, and his family to live with me. They 
took as good care of my children as they well could,* 
but yet it wasn't all like the care of a mother. And 
though their company was to me in every respect like 
that of a brother and sister, yet it fell far short of 
being like that of a wife. So I came to the conclusion 
it wouldn't do, but that I must have another wife. 

There lived in the neighbourhood, a widow lady 
whose husband had been killed in the war. She had 
two children, a son and daughter, and both quite small^ 
like my own. I began to think, that as we were both 
in the same situation, it might be that we could do 
something for each other; and I therefore began to 
hint a little around the matter, as we were once and a 
while together. She was a good industrious woman, 
and owned a snug little farm, and lived quite comfort- 
able. I soon began to pay my respects to her in real 
good earnest ; but I was as sly about it as a fox when 
he is going to rob a hen-roost. I found that my com- 
pany wasn't at all disagreeable to her ; and I thought 
I could treat her children with so much friendsliip as 
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to makeffaer a-^ood stepmelhertk^'inine, and in this I 
ffan'^t mistaken, «s fwe «oon bargained, and, got mai^ 
mdf and *then went ahead. In u gneat deal of peace 
we raieed onr first .cnop of children, and they .ore M 
married and doing well. But we had a second <erop 
Icgether; and I'^all notice them as I go:along,:as my 
wife and myself both had a hand :in tiiem, and they 
Iherefbre belong ito 'the bistory Of my ^oond rmarriage« 
The nextifall af^r;tbifi marriage, three 'Of my neigh- 
bours and myself determined to eioplore a new country. 
Thehr names were Rdbinaon, Frazier,:and Rich. We 
30 1 out for the Creek country, crossing the Tennessee 
river ; and afler having mode a day's travel, we stop'd 
at the house of one df my old acquaintances, who had 
settled there afler the war« Resting here:a day, Fra^ 
tier turned out to hunt, being a great hunter; butihe 
^t badly bit by a very pmsonous snake, and so we left 
him and went on. We passed through a large rich vad* 
ley, called Jones's Taliey, where several other families 
had settled, and continued our course till we came nour 
to the ^^aee where Tuscaloosa now stands. Here we 
camped, as there were no inhabitants, and hobbled out 
our horses for the night. About two hours before day, 
w^e heard the bells on our horses going back the wa^- 
we had come, as !they had started to leave us. As soon 
as it was daylight, I started in pursuit of them on foot, 
ahd carrying my rifle, which was a very heavy one. I 
went ahead the whole day, wading creeks and swamps, 
and climbing mountains ; but I couldn't overtake our 
horses, though I could hear of them at every house they^ 
passed. I at last found Icouldn't catch up with them, 
and so I gave np the hunt, and turned back to the last 
house I had .passed, and staid there till moming'* 
From the bestoailculation we could make,! had<walked 
orer fifty miles that day; and the next morning I was 
so «oie, and &tigued, that I felt like I couldn't walk 
any;more. But I (was anxious to ;get back to where i 
had ileft my company, and 'SO I started amd went'oo, 
but mighty slowly, till. afler the middle of the day. I 
now b^n to fMl nighty sick, joid bad a idrsadfiii 
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heajdach. My nAe was so 'heavy, and i felt iKo weak, 
that I ilay down hy iihe -siAe of the traoe, m a peiffeot 
TTildemees too, to see if Iivxiuldn-t ^et better. (En ^a 
short itiine eome Indians came along. .They had: some 
ripe inelons,'and wanted me to eelt some, but I was so 
isick I 'COuldnH. They then signed -to me, that I woukl 
die, and be biusied ; :a thing 1 was confoundedly afraid 
of myself. But. I tasked them how near it was to any 
bouse ? tBy their signs, again, they made me nndcnr- 
standit was a mile and a half. I got up to:go; but 
when I rose, I reeled about like a cow with the blind 
staggers, or a fellow^who had taken too many '' horns." 
One of the Indians proposed >to go with me, and carry 
my.gun. I gave him half a dollar, and accepted his 
oShr, We got to the house, by which time I was pretty 
far gone, but was kindly received, and got on to a bed. 
The woman did all she could for me with her warm teas, 
but I ^tiW continued !bad enough, with a high fever,'.and 
generally out of my /senses. The next day two of my 
neighbours were passing the road, .and heard of my 
mination, and came to where I was. They were going 
nearly the route T had intended to go, to look at ^e 
country! and so they took me first on one of their 
horses, and then ^nrthe other, 'till they:got me back to 
where . I had left my company. I expeoJed I would get 
better, -and be able totgo on with them, but instead of 
tiiis,I-gotworse and worse; and when we .got there,.! 
wani't table to sit upvatiall. I thought now the jig was 
mighty migh up with me, but I determined to keep '<a 
stiff upper lip. Olhey carried me to a house, and each 
of my comrades tbfraght him a horse, and they all set 
out vtogether, leaving ime behind. I knew but little that 
was going 'on rfor about two weeks; but the 'family 
treated me with' every {possible kindness in their-power, 
and J shall always tfeel thankfiil to them. The man's 
mane was -J«s8e Jones. At the end of two weeks ll 
began to mend without the help of .a doctor, or of any 
doctor's means. In Ihis lime, however, as they told 
me, I was speechless for five days, and they had no 
tinnght (that I-would ever speak again,-— in Cangvess 
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or any where else. And so the woman, who had a 
bottle of Batesman's draps, thought if they killed me, I 
would only die any how, and so she would try it with 
me. She gave me the whole bottle, which throwed me 
into a sweat that continued on me all night ; when at 
last I seemed to make up, and spoke, and asked her for 
a drink of water. This almost alarmed her, for she 
was looking every minute for me to die. She gave me 
the water, and, from that time, I began slowly to mend, 
and so kept on till I was able at last to walk about a 
little. I might easily have been mistaken for one of 
the Kitchen Cabinet, I looked so much like a ghost. 
I have been particular in giving a history of this sick- 
ness, not because I believe it will interest any body 
miich now, nor, indeed, do I certainly know that it e^er 
will. But if I should be forced to take the ^' white 
house," then it will be good history; and every one' 
will look on it as important. And I can't, for my lifb;' 
help laughing now, to think, that when all my folks get 
around me, wanting good fat offices, how so many 
of them will say, '* What a good thing it was that 
that kind woman had the bottle of draps, that saved 
President Crockett's life, — the second greatest and 
best" ! ! ! ! ! Good, says I, my noble fellow ! You 
take the post office ; or the navy ; or the war office ; or 
may-be the treasury. But if I give him the treasury, 
there's no devil if I don't make him agree first to fetch 
back them deposites. And if it's even the post-office,' 
I'll make him promise to keep his money 'counts with- 
out any figuring, as that throws the whole concern 
heels over head in debt, in little or no time. \ 

. But when I got so I could travel a little, I got a wag<- 
goner who was passing along to hawl me to where he 
lived, which was about twenty miles from my house. 
I still mended as we went along, and when we got to his 
stopping place, I hired one of his horses, and went on 
home. I was so pale, and so much reduced, that my 
face looked like it had been half soled with brown 
paper. 

When I got there, it was to the utter astonishment 
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of my wife ; for she supposed I was dead. My neigh- 
bours who had started with me had returned and took 
my horse home, which they had found with their's ; 
and. they reported that they had seen men who had 
helped to bury me ; and who saw me draw my last 
breath. I know'd this was a whapper of a lie, as soon 
as I heard it. My wife had hired a man, and sent him 
out to see what had become of my money and other 
things ; but I had missed the man as I went in, and 
he didn't return until some time after I got home, 
as he went all the way to where I lay sick, before he 
heard that I was still in the land of the living and 
a-kicking. 

The place on which I lived was sickly, and I was 
determined to leave it. I therefore set out the next fall 
to look at the country which had been purchased of the 
Chickasaw tribe of Indians. I went on to a place called 
Shoal Creek, about eighty miles from where I lived, and 
here again I got sick. I took the ague and fever, which 
I supposed was brought on me by camping out. I re- 
mained here for some time, as I was unable to go fiir- 
ther ; and in that time, I became so well pleased with 
the country about there, that I resolved to settle in it. 
It was just only a little distance in the purchase, and 
no order had been established there ; but I thoughtl 
could get along without order as well as any body else. 
And so I moved and settled myself down on the head 
of Shoal Creek. We remained here some two or three 
years, without any law at all ; and so many bad cha- 
racters began to flock in upon usi that we found it 
necessary to set up a sort of temporary government of 
our own. I don't mean that we made any president, 
and called him the '* government," but we met and 
made what we called a corporation ; and I reckon we 
called it wrong, for it wa'n't a bank, and hadn't any 
deposites ; and now they call the bank a corporation. 
But be this as it may, we lived in the back-woods, and 
didn't profess to know much, and no doubt used many 
wrong words. But we met, and appointed magistrates 
and constables to keep order. We didn't fix any laws 
for them, tho' ; for we suf^sed they would know Jam 
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«nough-, whoeven the]^- might be ; and so we lefV it to 
themsoWes.to il^ tho- lawfi^ 

L was; appointed: one* of the magistraites ; and 
when a^ man: owed a debt; and' wouldn't pay it, I and 
my coostablBj ordered, our. warrant, and then he^ would 
take the* man^ and bring' him before me for tnal. I 
would give, judgment against; him, and; then an 
order of. an execution> \Mould easily scare- the debt 
orui of hinh If any one was. charged with mark- 
ing. his neighbour's hogs, or with stealing anyi thing, 
which happened: pretty often in. those days, — I would 
have him . taken,, and if there- was. tolerable grounds for 
the charge, I would have him well whip'd and? cleared. 
We kept this: up till our ILegislature added us to the 
Tchite settlements-, in. Giles county; and appointed 
magistrates by law,, to oc^aniee matters in the parts 
where I lived; They, appointed, nearly: every man a 
magistrate wtho had belonged to our corporation* I 
was then^ of- course, made a squire according to law; 
though now the honour rested more heavily on me than 
be&)re.' For^ all first, whenever I told* my constable, 
says !l^'' Catch that fellow,, and bring him up for 
trial," — away he went, and the fellow must come, dead 
or alive ; fbrwe- considered this a good warrant, though 
it was only in x verbal writings. But ailer I' was ap- 
pointed by the assembly, they told- me, my warrants 
must be in real writing, and signcxL; and that I must 
keep a book, and write my. proceedings in it This was a 
hard business on me, for I couldjust barely write my ow>n 
name; but to do this, and write the warrants too, was 
at least a,huckleberry over my persimmon* I had a 
pretty well informed constable, however; and he aided 
me-very nuich.in this business. Indeed I had so much 
confidence in him, that I told him, when we should 
hiqipen to be'out anywhere, and see that a warrant was 
necessary, and would have a gpood' effect, heneed^nl 
take .the trouble to come aJl'thc way to me to g^t one^ 
but he oould just fill out one; and thea on the- trial. I 
could comet the whole businces if' he had committed 
aiiy;eRor.. In« thk.way I got an preltjr wtlU ^< hn 
•MS aBdtaitentioB'.Iiimpnvadimjr haadwritingdukflum 
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jDBan/sri as; toi be^ble . toiprepare my • warrants, and' keep 
my nsc(»d book^ without much, difficully* My- jud|^ 
meintsrweeQ never' appealed' fnom, and iS&ey had been 
they would hoveistucklifae wea^as^Dgave my deci^ont 
(HET the> principlBS' o£ common, justice and* honesty be^^ 
tw«en; man' and. maa^ and relied on» natural- born* sense^^ 
andf not om law'-leaming to guide me ; foi\ I had nearer 
read aipa^ in a law. book in all my life. 



CHAFngR X. 



Abovt the- time we w«re getting unclfer good headr 
way in our new government, a Gapt. Matthews came 
to me and told me he was a candidate for the office of 
colonel of a regiment^ and that I must run for first ma- 
jor in the Same regiment, i objected to this, telling 
him> that I thought Ihad done my share of fightings 
and) that I wanted nothingtodo with military appoint- 
mentSv 

He still insisted, until at last I agreed, and of course 
had I every reason- to calculate on his support in my 
election. He was an early settler in that country; and^ 
made rather more corn than the rest of us ; and low- 
ing it would afibrd him a good opportunity to elec-? 
tioneer a little, he made a^ great com husking, and' a 
great i¥olic, and gave a general treat, aisking every body 
over the whole country. Myself and myfemily were, 
of course^ invited^ When I got there, I found a very 
latrge coUeetioB of people, and some friend of mine soon 
informed me that the captain's son was going to offlnr 
i^inistmefoFtbe office of major, which he had seemed 
soaii«ou6' for me to get, I cared nothing about the 
office, but it put my dander up high enough to see, that 
aflerhe had pressed me so hard to ofier, he was cqmn- 
tenaneiiig, if not encouraging^ a secret plan to beat n^e; 
l>ia^ tfaeoMgentleiBaa cmt, vnd asked' him abont it; 
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He told me it was true his son was going to run as a 
candidate, and that he hated worse to run against me 
than any man in the county. I told him his son need 
give himself no uneasiness about that ; that I shouldn't 
run against him for major, but against his daddy for 
colonel. He took me by the hand, and we went into 
ithe company. He then made a speech, and informed 
the people that. I was his opponent. I mounted up 
for a speech too. I told the people the cause of my 
opposing him, remarking that as I had the whole 
family to run against any way, I was determined to 
levy on the head of the mess. When the time for the 
election came, his son was opposed by another man for 
major; and he and his daddy were both badly beaten. 
I just now began to take a rise, as in a little time I was 
aeked to offer for the Legislature in the counties of 
Lawrence and Heckman. 

I offered my name in the month of February, and 
started about the first of March with a drove of horses 
to the lower part of the state of North Carolina. This 
was in the year 1821, and I was gone upwards of three 
months. I returned, and set out electioneering, which 
was a bran-fire new business to me. It now became 
necessary that I should tell the people something about 
the government, and an eternal sight of other things' 
that I knowed nothing more about than I did about 
Latin, and law, and such things as that. I have said 
before that in those days none of us called Gen'I. 
Jackson the government, nor did he seem in as fair a 
way to become so as I do now ; but I knowed so little 
about it, that if any one had told me he was '^ the 
government," I should have believed it, for I had never 
read even a newspaper in my life, or any thing else on 
the subject. But over all my difficulties, it seems to 
me I was born for luck, though it would be hard for 
any one to guess what sort. I will, however, explain 
that hereafter. 

I went first into Heckman county, to see what I 
could do among the people as a candidate. Here they 
fold me that they wanted to move their town nearer to 
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the centre of the county, and I must come out in favour 
of it. There's no devil if I knowed what this meant, 
or how the town was to be moved ; and so I kept dark, 
going on the identical same plan that I now find is 
called ^^ nmi'CommittaV^ About this time there was a 
great squirrel hunt on Duck river, which was among 
my people. They were to hunt two days : then to meet 
and count the scalps, and have a big barbecue, and what 
might be called a tip-top country frolic. The dinner, 
and a general treat, was all to be paid for by the party 
having taken the fewest scalps. I joined one side,' 
taking the place of one of the hunters, and got a gun 
refidy for the hunt. I killed a great many squirrels, 
and when we counted scalps, my party was victorious. 

The company had every thing to eat and drink that 
could be furnished in so new a country, and much furf 
and good humour prevailed. But before the regular 
frolic commenced, I mean the dancing, I was called on 
to make a speech as a candidate ; which was a busi-' 
ness I was as ignorant of as an outlandish negro. 

A public document I had never seen, nor did I know 
there were such things ; and how to begin I couldn't 
tell. I made many apologies, and tried to get ofF,^ 
for I know'd I had a man to run against who could 
speak prime, and I know'd, too, that I wa'n't able to 
shuffle and cut with him. He was there, and knowing 
my ignorance as well as I did myself, he also urged me 
to make a speech. The truth is, he thought my being 
a candidate was a mere matter of sport ; and didn't 
think, for a moment, that he was in any danger from 
an ignorant back- woods bear hunter. But I found I 
couldn't get off, and so I determined just to go ahead, 
and leave it to chance what I should say. I got up' 
and told the people, I reckoned they know'd what I 
come for, but if not, I could tell them. I had come for 
their votes, and if they didn't watch mighty close, I'd 
get them too. But the worst of all was, that I couldn't 
tell them any thing about government. I tried to 
speak about something, and I cared very little what, 
until I choaked up as bad as if my mouth had been 
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jam'd and cram'd chock full of dry mush. There the 
people stood, listening all the !while, with their eyes, 
mouths, and ears all o{>en, to eatch ^rv^ry word I would 

At last :I told thenn that I was ^like a fellow I liaid 
lieard of^not long befiore. He wasibeating on the head 
of an empty barrel inear the Toad*side, wliMsn a ira^eler, 
who was passing along, asked ihim what he nvas doin^ 
that for ? The &llow re|died , that there was «ome cider 
in that barrel a few *days before, vand he was trying to 
see if there was any then, but if there was 'he couloil't 
get at it. I told them that there :had 'been a little <bit 
of a speech in me a while ago, but I believed H couidn'-t 
get it out. They all Toared out :in a mighty laugh, and 
I told some other anecdotes, equally amusing to them, 
and believing I had them inu first«rateway, I quitand 
got down, thanking the pea|^ for their attention. But 
I took care to remark that I was as ihy as a powder 
horn, and that I thought it was time for us aU io^wet 
our whisUes a little ; and -so I put off to the liquor 
stand, and was followed>by the greaterpart of thexnrowd. 

I felt certain this was necessary, for I kncywed nry 
competitor could open government matters to them as 
easy as he pleased. He had, however, mighty few left to 
hear him, as I continued 'with the crowd,inow anddhen 
taking a horn, and telling good humoured stories,^ 
he was done speaking. 1 found 1 was good for the 
'votes at the hunt,: and when we broke up, I went>on to 
the town of Vernon, which was the ^same they wanted 
me to move. Here they pressed /me again on the •sub- 
ject, and I found I could get either party by agreeing 
with them. But I told them I didn't know whether it 
would be right or not, and so couldn't promise either 
Ttay. 

Their court commenced on the next Monday, as the 
barbacue was on a Saturday, and the candidates for 
governor and for Congress, as w«ll as my eompetitor 
and myself, all attended. 

The thought of : having totmmke'a speech madewjr 
koM8 ftel mighty waak^ «id4nt my iKaort'to flutlerii^ 
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almost OB bad as my first love s^rnpe-with the Quaker'^ 
nieoe. But as good luck would. have it, :the»e big i»iH 
didates spoke nearly all day, and when they quit, the 
people were worn out with iktigue, whieh affofded me 
'.a good apology .fi)r not discussing the .govetannfta^ 
But I listened mjghty lelose lotth^mva'nd.w^ leajmia^ 
,jH%tty last about political matters. Wh<3n :they were 
all dove, I got up and told ^some laughable atory, and 
quH. I finind I was safe in those parts, and so I went 
iiome, and didn't go baok again till afler the j^ectlon 
fw«6 .oiver. )But,to cut this .matter ;sbort» I jvfrasjelecled, 
doubling ;m y :competi tor, and nine votes , oner. 

A short <time after Uiis, I wfts in I^ulaski^ .where f 
met with Colonel Folk, now a :member df Congress 
from Tennessee. He was at that time a* mombier elected 
to the Legislature, as well as myself; and in aJsurge 
company he -said to me, "Well, jsolonel,/! suppose we 
•shall have a radical change of the jndlciary at tibe:ne9dk 
.session-of the Legi^tuEe." " Very likely,, sir," says I, 
;and I put out.quitcJser, JS;>r I was afraid >somesOiie would 
ask me what the judiciary was; and lif I^knowed I 
wish I may be shot. I don't indeed believe I had ever 
before heard that there v/as any such thing in all 
nature ; but still I was not.wiUingXhat the people there 
should know how ignorant I was about it. 

When the time for meeting of the Legislature ar- 
rived, I went on, and before! had been there long, I 
could have told what the judiciary was, and what the 
government was too ; and many other things that I 
had known nothing about before. 

About this time I met with a very severe misfortune, 
iwhich I. may be pardoAed: for .naming, as it made a 
great change in my circumstanaes, and kept me back 
vvery ,much in ihe world. I had built an extensive grist 
mill,, and powder mill,, all -connected together, and also 
a large dis tjilery. They had cost !me upwards . of three 
;thQusand' dollars, more than I was worth in the world. 
TOie firstnews.tbat I heard >aft«r I got to the Legislatuiie, 
was, that my mills were — jiot blown up sky high, as 

jTou would jguess), Jby my, i^M^r ^e^tablislw^t,— rhut 

k2 
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swept away all to smash by a large fresh, that came 
soon after I left home. I had, of course, to stop my 
distillery, as my grinding was broken up ; and, indeed, 
I may say, that the misfortune just made a complete 
mash of me. I had some likely negroes, and a good 
stock of almost every thing about me, and, best of all, 
I had an honest wife. She didn't advise me, as is too 
fashionable, to smuggle up this, and that, and t'other, 
to go on at home ; but she told me, says she, "Just 
pay up, as long as you have a bit's worth in the world ; 
and then every body will be satisfied, and we will 
scuffle for more." This was just such talk as I wanted 
to hear, for a man's wife can hold him devlish uneasy, 
if she begins to scold, and fret, and perplex him, at a 
time when he has a frill load for a rail-road car on his 
mind already. 

And so, you see, I determined not to break frill 
handed, but thought it better to keep a good conscience 
with an empty purse, than to get a bad opinion of my- 
self, with a full one. I therefore gave up all I had, and 
took a bran-frre new start. 



CHAPTER XI. 



Having returned from the Legislature, I determined 
to make another move, and so I took my eldest son 
with me, and a young man by the name of Abram 
Henry, and cut out for the Obion. I selected a spot 
when I got there, where I determined to settle ; and 
the nearest house to it was seven miles, the next nearest 
was fifteen, and so on to twenty. It was a complete 
wilderness, and full of Indians who were hunting. 
Game was plenty of almost every kind, which suited 
me exactly, as I was always fond of hunting. Tlie 
house which was nearest me, and which, as I have 
already stated, was seven miles off, and on the difierent 
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side of the Obion river, belonged to a man by the 
name of Owens; and I started to go there. I had 
taken one horse along, to pack our provision, and when 
I got to the water I hobbled him out to graze, until I 
got back ; as there was no boat to cross the river in, 
and it was so high that it had overflowed all the bottoms 
and low country near it. 

We now took water like so many beavers, notwith- 
standing it was mighty cold, and waded on. The 
water would sometimes be up to our necks, and at 
others not so deep ; but I went, of course, before, and 
carried a pole, with which I would feel along before 
me, to see how deep it was, and to guard against 
falling into a slough, as there was many in our way. 
When I would come to one, I would take out my 
tomahawk and cut a small tree across it, and then 
go ahead again. Frequently my little son would have 
to swim, even where myself and the young man could 
wade; but we worked on till at last we got to the 
channel of the river, which made it about half a mile. 
we had waded from where we took water. I saw a 
large tree that had fallen into the river from the other 
side, but it didn't reach across. One stood on the 
same bank where we were, that I thought I could fall, 
so as to reach the other ; and so at it we went with my 
tomahawk, cutting away till we got it down ; and, as 
good luck would have it, it fell right, and made us 
a way that we could pass. 

. When we got over this, it was still a sea of water as, 
far as our eyes could reach. We took into it again,, 
and went ahead, for about a mile, hardly ever seeing a 
single spot of land, and sometimes very deep. At last we 
come in sight of land, which was a very pleasing thing ;' 
and when we got out, we went but a little way, before 
we came in sight of the house, which was more pleasing 
than ever; for we were wet all over, and mighty cold.- 
I felt mighty sorry when I would look at my little boy, 
and see him shaking like he had the worst sort of an 
ague, for there was no time for fever then. As we got 
near to the house, we saw Mr. Owens and several men 
that were with him, just starting awa.^, TV\r:^ %"»:« n^s^^ 
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wtud artop^dj but looked much astonitiked until yet goC 
up to them!, and I madie myself known. The men yfllt9 
Kjrere with- him, were the owners- of a hoai which* wh9 
thr first that ever went that far up the Obion' rivet ; 
and some hands he had! hired to carry it about at 
hundred miles still further up; by water, tho' it wft» 
only about thirty by land, as the' river is very ci*)ofced. 

They all tufHed baek to* the house with me, wheit I 
found Mrs. Owens*, a fine,' friendly old woman ; ba& 
her kindness to my little boy did me ten timesras muehr 
goodas^ any thing she could have done' for me^ if finer 
had tried her' best. The old gentleman set aot- Mar 
IkHslUe to us, and I concluded that if a horn wasn't 
good then, there was no use for it»- invention. So I 
swfg'd off about a half pint, and the young man was 
h'y mo means bashful in sueh a case; he took a strong 
^H at it too. I then gave my boy some, and in a litde< 
lime we felt pretty well. We dried ourselves by the 
cfire, and were asked to go on beard of the boat that 
evening: I agreed to de so, but lieft my son with the 
old lady, and myself and my young man went to the 
boat with Mr. Owens and the others. The boat was 
leaded with whiskey, flour, sugar, cofi^; saH, castings, 
and other articles suitable for the country ; and they 
■were to receive five hundred dollars to land the load at 
M^Lemore's Bluff, beade the profit they could make on 
tiieir load. This^ was merely to shew that boats could 
get up to that point. We staiid all night with diem, 
and had a high night of it, as I took stesm^ encmgh to 
dr^e out all the cold that was in me, and about three 
limes as much more. In the morning we concluded to 
go on with the boat to where a great harrieane had 
erossed the river, and blewed all the timber down iiita 
k. When we got there, wefovmd the river wa9 falling 
fitst, and eoneluded we couldn't get thiough the timber 
without more rise; so we drop'd down opposite Mr. 
Owens' again, where they detenmned te wMl for mere 
water. 

The next di^ it rained rip-rovieusiy, attd die ritw 
time pretty considerable, but net emmgh yet. Aniiwm 
J got the beatsaes aH le ge <mi witlif ne Umbtm I 
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waygoing to seiUe, aAd> we slaji^d vep a ca^tt ifi littfb 
or no time. Irgoiffiom t^e- boat four barrehi^of nMMl^ 
aaob odft of 9alt,wancL about tea gallons -of wiii8ke|;r; 

T\a pay forthese^I agreed ta= go with' thd boat up tftk 
ciY«D td theic laoding. place. I got also atlavge nM^ 
dlingp of bacon^ and IdUeda^thie deev, and left tfaenr Ar 
my yonng man- and mylFttle boy^ who'were tO' stay at 
my cabin till* I got. back; which I expected would, be 
in six or seven days. We cutout, and movedl up l# 
the harricane^ where westop'd for the night. Ifttll^ 
morning! started about daylight, intending to kill^ a 
deer, as I had no thought theywouid get the bottt 
thvoagh the timber that day. I had gone but a^ little 
way before I kil^led a fme buck, and started to go bafek 
to the boat ; but on the way I came on the tracks of a 
large gang of elks, and so I took after them. I had. 
£^Iowed them only a little distance when I saw them^ 
and directly afler I saw two large bucks. I shot oat 
down, and the other wouldn't leave him ; so I loadid 
my gun, and shot him down too. I hung them up, and 
went ahead again after my elks. I pursued on till after 
the: middle of the day before I saw them again ; but 
they to<^ the hint before I got in- shooting distanoev 
Mid run off. I still pushed on till late in the eyenini^ 
when I found I was about four miles from where I had 
left the boat, and as^hungry as a wolf,. for I hadn't eatea 
a bite that day. 

I started downr the edge q£ the river low ground^ 
giving out the pursuit of my elks, and hadn't geaa 
hardly any distance at ail, befonel saw two more bucks» 
v«ry large fellows too. I took a blizeardi at one of tbism^ 
and up< he- tumbled. The other raa off afew junpa 
and stop'd; aad stood there till I loaded again, a^d 
fined at hin. I knocked his. trotters from< under hin^ 
and' then I huag them both up. I pushed on agaia ; 
and about sunset I saw three other bucks. I dowa'd 
With oae of t^m, and the other t\«o ran off. I hang* 
thisi aae* up a^^ hs^ing now killed sisc that dayv I 
than pushed on till I got to the harrieane, and at tha 
low«f edge of ity^abotttwhert^I espootad the. boat waa 
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Here I hollered as hard as I could roar, but could p^et 
no. answer. I fired off my gun, and the men on the 
boat fired one too ; but quite contrary to my expectation, 
they had got through the timber, and were about two 
miles above me. It was now dark, and I had to crawl 
through the fallen timber the best way I could ; and if 
the reader don't know it was bad enough, I am sure I 
do. For the vineB and briers had grown all through 
it, and so thick, that a good fat coon couldn't much 
more than get along. I got through at last, and went 
on near to where I had killed my last deer, and once 
more fired off my gun, which was again answered from 
the boat, which was still a little above me. I moved 
on as fast as I could, but soon came to water, and not 
knowing how deep it was, I halted and hollered tiH 
they came to me with a skiff. I now got to the 
boat, without further difficulty; but the briers had 
worked on me at such a rate, that I felt like I wanted 
sewing up, all over. I took a pretty stiff horn, which 
soon made me feel much better ; but I was so tired that 
I could hardly work my jaws to eat. 

In the morning, myself and a young man started 
and brought in the first buck I had killed ; and after 
breakfast we went and brought in the last one. The 
boat then started, but we again went and got the two 
I had killed just as I turned down the river in the 
evening ; and we then pushed on and o'ertook the boat^ 
leaving the other two hanging in the woods, as we had 
now as much as we wanted. 

We got up the river very well, but quite slowly ; 
and we landed, on the eleventh day, at the place the 
load was to be delivered at. They here gave me their 
skiff, and myself and a young man by the name of 
Flavius Harris, who had determined to go and live 
with me, cut out down the river for my cabin, which we 
reached safely enough. 

We turned in and cleared a field, and planted our 
com ; but it was so late in the spring, we had no time 
to make rails, and therefore we put no fence around our 
field. There was no stock, however, nor any thing 
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else to disturb our corn, except the wild varments^ and 
the old serpent himself, with a fence to help himv 
couldn't keep them out. I made corn enough to da 
me, and during that spring I killed ten bears, and a^ 
great abundance of deer. But in all this time, we saw 
the face of no white person in that country, except 
Mr. Owens' family, and a very few passengers, who; 
went out there, looking at the country. Indians, 
though, were still plenty enough. Having laid by 
my crap, I went home, which was a distance of about 
a hundred and fifty miles ; and when I got there, i 
I was met by an order to attend a call-session of our 
Legislature. I attended it, and served out my time^ 
and then returned, and took my family and what little 
plunder I had, and moved to where I had built my 
cabin, and made my crap. 

I gathered my com, and then set out for my Fall's 
hunt. This was in the last of October, 1822. I found 
bear very plenty, and, indeed, all sorts of game and 
wild varments, except buffalo. There was none of 
them. I hunted on till Christmass, having supplied 
my family very well all along with wild meat, at which 
time my powder gave out ; and I had none either to 
fire Christmass guns, which is very common in that 
country, or to hunt with. I had a brother-in-law who had 
now moved out and settled about six miles west of mcj 
on the opposite side of Rutherford's fork of the Obion 
river, and he had brought me a keg of powder, but I 
had never gotten it home. There had just been another 
of Noah's freshes, and the low grounds were flooded 
all over with water. I know'd the stream was at least 
a mile wide which I would have to cross, as the water 
was from hill to hiD, and yet I determined to go on 
over in some way or other, so as to get my powder. I 
told this to my wife, and she immediately opposed it 
with all her might. I still insisted, telling her we had 
no powder for Christmass, and worse than all, we were 
out of meat. She said, we had as well starve as for me 
to freeze to death or to get drowned, and one or the 
other was certain if I attempted to go. 

E 5 
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r Bi]^Tdidn*t b0Mef« tbd teM* €»f fhfs^; mS' M I tOoK' 
flTf wooden wrafiper», and apairofmoekasifitf, ftttdpttt 
th^m cm^ and tiod u]> scfine drf clotkes and'aiMth' of 
i&oefi and stocking, and started. Bat I dkln't befefre 
Imovir ho^ much any body coold- sufl^' ai»d not ^6^ 
Hiis, aiid settle of my olher eyipetkneats in wttter, 
teamed me SGrmething aboitt H^ asd I thei«ft9f« relate 
ihem« 

Thesn(m^««>%t& aboeitfiidrlnchifeB^qiiirbetl I slalrf ed ; 
and when I got toihe^ater, whkh^^wa^ only about' H 
qunrter of a> mi)e oi^ it looked like at^oe^Mi. 1 put inr^ 
and waded ooi till I come to theckamiiel, where Ikfrossed 
that on a hi^b log, I' then toek> water again, ha^Bg 
my gun and all my banting tools aloi»g, and waded til! 
I came to a deep though, that was wi^r than the rrret 
itself. I had crossed it oflen on a log; but, behold, 
when r got there, no log waa to be seen. I knowed of 
an inland in the siough^ and a sapling stood on it close 
io the side of that log; which was now* entirely under 
water. I knowed further, that' the waler was about 
eight or ten feet deep under the log, and I judged it to 
be about three feet deep orer it. After studying a little 
what I should do, I determined' to cut a forked sapling, 
which stood near me, so as to lodge it against, the one 
that stood on the island, in which I succeeded very 
well. I then cut me a pole, and crawled along on my 
sapling till I got to the one it was lodged against, which 
was about six feet above the water. I then felt 
about with my pole till I found the log, which was 
just about as deep under the water as I had judged. 
I then crawled back and got my gun, which I had lefl 
at the stump of the sapling I had cut, and again made 
my way to the place of lodgement, and then climb'd 
down the other sapling so as to get on the log. I then 
felt my way along with my feet, in the water, about 
waist deep, but it was a mighty ticklish business. How^ 
ever, I got over, and by this time I had very little feeling 
in my feet and legs, as I had been all the time in the 
water, except what time I was crossing the high log 
over the river, and climbing my lodged sapling. 
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^ I^weftt bnt a siicH distanoe'Mbv^ Icame tO' another 
sioufl^ over which there was a log, but il was fleatiiig^ 
OBr the water. I theug'bt^ I could walk it, and< sei 
neuated on it; hut when I had Q&k about the^ middle 
ef the deep water, somehow or somehow else, it turned 
onrer,r and in Iweat xxp^ to iiiy»head« 2^ waded out ef 
thi»deep waller^ and went ahead till I came to thehighK 
land,Vhere I stop^d'te pultoff my wet clothes^ and poi 
on the others, which I had held up with my gun, above 
Ibe Dv%ter, when iifell in. I got them obj but my fiedk 
had no ftelinginit, I was so cold. I tied up the wet 
oaes^ aadr hung' them up in a bushi 1= now thought*! 
would run, se as to warm myself a little, but I couldnt 
raisea trot for some tine ; indeed, I couldn't step mora 
timn hidf the length of my foot After a while I got 
better, and went on five mites to the bouse of my brotbert^ 
in-law, haWng not even smelt fire from the time I 
started; I got there late in the evening, a^id he was 
much astonished at seeing me at such a time. I staid 
aU^ night, and the next morning was most piercing 
cdd, and so they persuaded me not to go home that 
day. I agreed, and turned out and killed him two 
■deer; but the weather still got worse and colder, 
instead of better. I staid that night, and in the mom> 
ing they still insisted I couldn't get home. I knowed 
the water would be frozen over, but not hard enough to 
bear me, and so I agreed to stay that day. I went out 
hunting again, and pursued a big he-bear all day, but 
^dn* t kill him. The next morning was bitter cold, but 
X knowed my fiimily was without meat, and I deter- 
mined to get home to them, or die a-trying. 

I took my keg of powder^ and all my hunting took, 
and cut out. When I got to the water, it was a sheet 
of ice as iSur as I could see. I put on to it, but hadn't 
got far before it broke through with me; and so I took 
out my tomahawk, and broke my way along before me 
for a considerable distance. At last I got to where the 
ice would bear me for a short distance, and I mounted 
en it, and went ahead ; but it soon broke in again, and 
I had to wade on till I oame tamy floatmg leg. I found 
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it SO tight this,time, that I know'd it (couldn't give me 
another fall, as it was frozen in with the ice. I crossed 
over it without much difficulty, and worked along till 
I got to my lodged sapling, and my log under the 
water. The swiftness of the current prevented the 
water from freezing over it, and so I had to wade, just 
^ I did when I crossed it before. When I got to my 
sapling, I left my gun and climbed out with my powder 
keg first, and then went back and got my gun. By 
this time I was nearly frozen . to death, but I saw all 
along before me, where the ice had been fresh broke, and 
I thought it must be a bear straggling about in the water. 
.1, therefore, fresh primed my gun, and, cold as I was, I 
was determined to make war on him, if we met. Bui I 
followed the trail till it led me home, and I then found 
it had been made by my young man that lived with me, 
who had been sent by my distressed wife to see, if he 
could, what had become of me, for they all believed 
that I was dead. When I got home I wasn't quite dead, 
but mighty nigh it ; but I had my powder, and that 
was what I went for. 



CHAPTER XU. 



That night there fell a heavy rain, and it turned to 
a sleet. In the morning all hands turned out hunting. 
My young man, and a brother-in-law who had lately 
settled close by me, went down the river to hunt. for 
turkeys ; but I was for larger game. I told them, I had 
dreamed the night before of having a hard fight with a 
big black nigger, and I know'd it was a sign that 
I was to have a battle with a bear ; for in a bear country, 
I never know*d such a dream to fail. So I started to 
go up above the harricane, determined to have a bear. I 
had two pretty good dogs, and an old hound, all of which 
I took along. I had gone about six miles up the river. 
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and it was then about four miles across to the mam 
Obion; so I determined to strike across to that, asj[ 
had found nothing yet to kill. I got on to the river, 
and turned down it; but the sleet was still getting 
worse and worse. The bushes were all bent down, and 
locked together with ice, so that it was almost imippssible 
to get along. In a little time my dogs started a large 
gang of old turkey goblers, and I killed two of them, 
of the biggest sort. I shouldered them up, and moved 
on, until I got through the harricane, when. I was so 
tired that I laid my goblers down to rest, as they were 
confounded heavy, and I was mighty tired. While I 
was resting, my old hound went to a log, and smelt it 
awhile, and then raised his eyes toward the sky, and 
cried out. Away he went, and my other dogs with him, 
and I shouldered up my turkeys again, and followed on 
as hard as I could drive. They were soon out of sight, 
and in a very little time I heard them begin; to bark. 
When I got to them, they were barking up a tree, but 
there was no game there. I concluded it had been a 
turkey, and that it had flew away. 

When they saw me coming, away they went again ; 
and, after a little time, began to bark as before. When 
I got near them, I found they were barking up the 
wrong tree again, as there was no game there. They 
served me in this way three or four times, until I was 
so infernal mad, that I determined, if I could get near 
enough, to shoot the old hound at least. With this 
. intention I pushed on the harder, till I came to the edge 
of an open parara, and looking on before my dogs, I 
saw in and about the biggest bear that ever was seen in 
; America. He looked, at the distance he was from me» 
. like a large black bull. My dogs were afraid to attack 
him, and that was the reason they had stop d so often, 
that I might overtake them. They were now almost 
up with him, and I took my goblers from my back and 
hung them up in a sapling, and broke like, a quarter 
horse aft«r my bear, for the sight of him had put new 
springs in me. I soon got near to them, but they were 
just getting into a roaring thicket, and so I couldn't 
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dhK&wcnrk evcR at'tlMrt. 

in » little taRie l-saw tiie^ bear cthftbtn^ «p » l*rg« 
blftek oak-^ttee^ and I cnwr le^ on till I got "Vfithm about 
^ghMf' yards of fahnk He- was seithig with his breast' tt> 
me; andsol piit^efili^pFiiiiingiR'my gun, and fired ttt 
hinK. At tilts he nused one of his^ pafws and snorted 
lOttcUyk I loaded agaon as cfaick.as I could'^ and fired 
as- neai the same place in his bveast as possible. At the 
crack of my gun here- he came tnmbling doim; and 
the moment fa» tosehed the gronnd, T heard one ef my 
best dogs cry out. I took my tomahawks in one hand, 
and my big butcher-kniffe in tive other, and rmt up 
unthin fbnrorfiye paeesof Imn^, at whieh helH my dbg 
go^ and fixed hiseyes- fm me. I got back in all soHh 
ef a hurry, for I know*d' if he gq% hold of me, he wotdd 
hug me altogether too dose for comfort. I> went to my 
grni and hastily loaded her again j and shol him the 
third time, which killed him good. 

I now began to think about getting him home, but I 
didn't know how far it was. Sol leDt him and started; 
and in order to find him again, I would blaze a sapling 
«Tery little distance, which would show me the way 
back. I continued thi& till I got within about a mile 
of home, for there I knoVd very well where I was, and 
that I could easily find the way back to my blazes. 
When I got home, I took my brother-in-law^ and my 
young man, and four horses, and went back. We got 
there just before dark, and struck up a fire, and com- 
menced butchering my bear. It was some time in the 
night before we finished it ; and I can assert, on my 
honour, that I beh'eve he would have weighed six 
hundred pounds. It was the second largest I ever saw. 
I killed one, a few years afier, that weighed six hundred 
and seventeen pounds. I now felt fiiUy compensated 
for my suflR^rings in going afler my powder; and well 
satisfied that a dog might sometimes be doing a good 
business, even when he seemed to be barking up the 
wrwig tree. We got our meat home, and I had the 
pleasure to know- that we now had plenty, and that of 



pty my foimty ' a4)ttndanltj^ with besur-ncfti attdivenism 
tow theci!«^t. 



CHAPTER xirr. 



r HJtD OH hand a gr^at many^ skins, and so, in Hie 
month of Pebruaiy* F packed a horse with them» send 
taking my elde^ son along with me, cat out for a little 
town called Jackson, situated about forty mifes ofK 
We got there we!l enough, and I sold my skins, and 
botJght me some cofiee and sugar, powder, lead, and 
salt; I packed them all up in readiness for a stiirt^ 
which I intended to make early the next morning: 
Morning came, but I concluded, before I* started, I 
would go and take a horn with some of my old fellow- 
soldiers that I had met with at Jackson. 

I did so; and while we were engaged in this, I' met 
with three candidates fhr the Legislature ; a Doctor 
Butler, who was, by marriage, a nephew to General 
Jackson, a Major Lynn, and a Mr. McEver, all first- 
rate men. We all took a horn together, and some per- 
son present said to me, " Crockett, you must offer for 
the Legislature." I told him I lived at least forty 
miles from any white settlement, and had no thought 
df becoming a candidate at that time. So we all parted, 
and I and my little boy went on home. 

It was about a week or two afler this, that a man 
came to my house, and told me I was a candidate. I 
told him not so. But he took out a newspaper from his 
pocket, and show'd me where I was announced. I 
said to my wife that this was all a burlesque on me, but 
I was determined to make it cost the man who had put 
it there at least the value of the printing, and of the fun 
he wanted at my expense. So I hired a young man to 
work in my place on my farm, and turned out myself 
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electioneering. I hadn't been out long, before I found 
the people began to talk very much about the bear 
hunter, the man from the cane; and the three gentle-, 
men, who I have already named, soon found it neces- 
sary to enter into an agreement to have a sort of cau- 
cus at their March court, to determine which of them 
was the strongest, and the other two was to withdraw 
and support him. As the court came on, each one of 
them spread himself, to secure the nomination ; but it 
fell on Dr. Butler, and the rest backed out. The doc- 
tor was a clever fellow, and I have often said he was 
the most talented man I ever run against for any office. 
His being related to Gen'l. Jackson also helped him on 
very much ; but I was in for it, and I was determined 
to push ahead and go through, or stick. Their meet- 
ing was held in Madison county, which was the strongest 
in the representative district, which was composed of 
eleven counties, and they seemed bent on having the 
member from there. 

At this time Col. Alexander was a candidate for 
Congress, and attending one of his public meetings 
one day, I walked to where he was treating the people, 
and he gave me an introduction to several of his ac- 
quaintances, and informed them that I was out elec- 
tioneering. In a little time my competitor. Doctor; 
Butler, came along ; he passed by without noticing me, 
and I suppose, indeed, he did not recognise me. But 
I hailed him, as I was for all sorts of fun ; and 'when he 
turned to me, I said to him, " Well, doctor, I suppose 
they have weighed you out to me ; but I should like to 
know why they fixed your election for March instead of 
August? This is,'' said I, "a branfire new way of 
doing business, if a caucus is to make a representative 
for the people ! " He now discovered who I was, and 
cried out, " D — n it, Crockett, is that you ?" — " Be 
sure it is," said I, '* but I don't want it understood that 
I have come electioneering. I have just crept out of 
the cane, to see what discoveries I could make among 
the white folks." I told him that when I set out elec- 
tioneering, I would go prepared to put every man on as 
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good footing when I left him as I found him on. I 
would therefore have me a large buckskin hunting-shirt 
made, with a couple of pockets holding about a pect 
each ; and that in one I would carry a great big twist 
of tobacco, and in the other my bottle of liquor ; for I 
knowed when I met a man and offered him a dram, he 
would throw out his quid of tobacco to take one, and 
after he had taken his horn, I would out with my twist 
and give him another chaw. And in this way he would 
not be worse off than when I found him ; and I would 
be sure to leave him in a first-rate good humour. H^ 
said I could beat him electioneering all hollow. I told 
him I would give him better evidence of that before 
August, notwithstanding he had many advantages over 
me, and particularly in the way of money ; but I told 
him that I would go on the products of the country ; 
that I had industrious children, and the best of coon 
dogs, and they would hunt every night till midnight tp 
support my election ; and when the coon fur wa'n'.t 
good, I would myself go a wolfing, and shoot down a 
wolf, and skin his head, and his scalp would be good to 
me for three dollars, in our state treasury money ; and 
in this way I would get along on the big string. H^ 
stood like he was both amused and astonished, and the 
whole crowd was in a roar of laughter. From this 
place I returned home, leaving the people in a first-rate 
way ; and I was sure I would do a good business among 
them. At any rate, I was determined to stand up to 
my lick-log, salt or no salt. 

In a short time there came out two other candidate.^j 
a Mr. Shaw and a Mr. Brown. We all ran the race 
through ; and when the election was over, it turned out 
that I beat them all by a majority of two hundred and 
forty-seven votes, and was again returned as a member 
of the Legislature from a new region of the country, 
without losing a session. This reminded me of the old 
saying — " A fool for luck, and a poor man for chil- 
dren." 

I now served two years in that body from my new dis- 
trict, which was the years 1823 and '24. At the session 
of 1823, I had a small trial of my independeuce^ r 
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whether I weaM forsftke principle^ for parlsf, orfor tfit 
purpose of following after bij^ men. 

The term of Col. John Williams had expired, who was 
»' senator in- Congress' from the state of Tennessee. He 
W8C8 acandidate for another election, and was opposed 
by Pleasant M. ISRller, Esq., wha, it was believed, 
would not be' abl<e to beat the colonel. Some two or 
€tktte others were' spoken of, but it was at last concluded 
that the only man who could beat him was the present 
*' government," General Jackson. So, a few days be* 
fore the election \ms' to come* on, he was sent for to 
come and run for the senate. He- was their in nomina- 
tion for the presidency; but sureenoagh he came, and 
did ran a& the-opponent of Colonel Williams, and beat 
him too, but not by my vote.' Tlic vote was, for Jack^ 
eon, tMriy-fivt^ fir Williams, iwenty-Jive, I thought 
1^ colonel had honestly discharged his duty, and 
even the mighty name of Jackson couldn^t make me 
Vote against him. 

But voting^ agamfit the old chief was found a might]^ 
lapp4iill business to all of them except myself. I never 
would, nor never did, acknowledge I had voted wrong* ; 
und I am more certain now that I was right than ever, 

I told the people it was the* best vote I ever gave ; 
that I had supported the public interest, and cleared 
my conscience in giving it, instead of gratifying the 
private ambition of a man. 

I let the people know as early as then, that I wouldn^i 
take a collar around my neck with the letters engraved 
on it, 



MY DOO. 

Anouzw Jacksow. 



During these two sessions of the Legislature^ no- 
thing else turned up which I think it worth while to 
mention ; and, indeed, I am fearful that I am too 
particular about many small matters ; but if so, my 
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apology is, that I want the world to understand my true 
history, and how I worked along to rise from a cane- 
brake to my present station in life. 

Col. Alexander was the representative in Congress of 
the district I lived' iir, and his vote on the tariff law of 
1824 gave a mighty heap of dissatisfaction to his people. 
They therefore begati- to talk pretty str6ng* of'runuhig 
me for Congress against him. At last I was called oit 
by a good many to be a candidate. I told the people 
that I couldn*t stand that; it was a step above my 
knowledge, and I know'd notMinig about Congresar 
matters. 

However, I was obliged to agree to run, and myself 
»nd two other gentlemen came out. But Providence 
tiras a little against two of us this hunt, for it was the 
year that cotton brought twenty-five dollars a hundred"; 
and so Colonel Alexander would get up and tell the 
people, it was all the good efifect of this tarifPlaw ; thatit 
bad raised the price of their cotton, and that it wouM 
raise the price of every thing dse they made to seff. 
I might as well have sung sahm- over a dead horse, as 
to try to make the people believe otherwise ; for they 
Snowed their cotton had raised, sure enough, and if the 
colonel hadn't done it, they didn't know what had. 
So he rather made a mash of me this time^ as he beat 
me exactly ^ico votes-, as they counted the polls, thongb 
I have always believed that many other things hac! 
been as fairly done as that same count. 

He went on, and served out his ternn, and at the tttd 
of it cotton was down to six or eight dollars a hundred 
again ; and I concluded I would try him once more, and 
see how it would go with cotton at the comtnoir pricey 
and so I becamra candidate. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

But the reader, I expect, would have no objection to 
know a little about my employment during the two 
years while my competitor was in Congress. In this 
space I had some pretty tufF times, and will relate some 
few things that happened to me. So here goes, as the 
boy said when he run by himself. 

In the fall of 1825, I concluded I would build two 
large boats, and load them with pipe staves for market. 
So I Went down to the lake, which was about twenty- 
five miles from where I lived, and hired some hands to 
assist me, and went to work ; some at boat building,, 
and others to getting staves. I worked on with my 
hands till the bears got fat, and then I turned out to 
hunting, to lay in a supply of meat. I soon killed and 
salted down as many as were necessary for my family ; 
but about this time one of my old neighbours, who had" 
settled down on the lake about twenty-five miles from 
me, came to my house and told me he wanted me to go, 
down and kill some bears about in his parts. He said 
they were extremely fat, and very plenty. I know*d 
that when they were fat, they were easily taken, for a fat 
bear can't run fast or long. But I asked a bear no 
favours, no way, further than civility, for I now had 
eight large dogs, and as fierce as painters ; so that a 
bear stood no chance at all to get away from them. So 
I went home with him, and then went on down towards 
the Mississippi, and commenced hunting. 

We were out two weeks, and in that time killed 
fifteen bears. Having now supplied my friend with 
plenty of meat, I engaged occasionally again with my 
hands in our boat building, and getting staves. But I 
at length couldn't stand it any longer without another 
hunt. So I concluded to take my little son, and cross 
over the lake, and take a hunt there. We got over, 
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and that evening turned out and killed three bears, in 
little or no time. The next morning we drove up four 
forks, and made a sort of scaffold, on which we salted up 
our meat, so as to have it out of the reach of the wolves, 
for as soon as we could leave our camp, they would take 
possession. We had just eat our breakfast, when a 
company of hunters came to our camp, who had fourteen 
dogs, but all so poor, that when they would bark they 
would almost have to lean up against a tree and take a rest. 
I told them their dogs couldn't run in smell of a bear," 
and they had better stay at my camp, and feed them on 
the bones I had cut out of my meat. I left them there, 
and cut out; but I hadn't gone far, when my dogs 
took a first-rate start after a very large fat old he-hear y 
which run right plump towards my camp. I pursued 
on, but my other hunters had heard my dogs coming, 
and met them, and killed the bear before I got up with 
him. I gave him to them and cutout again for a creek 
called Big Clover, which wa'n't very far off. Just as 
I got there, and was entering a cane brake, my dogs all 
broke and went ahead, and, in a little time, they raised 
a fuss in the cane, and seemed to be going every way. 
I listened a while, and found my dogs was in two 
companies, and that both was in a snorting fight. 
I sent my little son to one, and I broke for t'other. 
I got to mine first, and found my dogs had a two-year- 
old bear down, a-wooling away on him ; so I just took 
out my big butcher, and went up and slap'd it into him, 
and killed him without shooting. There was five of 
the dogs in my company. In a short time, I heard my 
little son fire at his bear ; when I went to him he had 
killed it too. He had two dogs in his team. Just at 
this moment we heard my other dog barking a short 
distance off, and all the rest immediately broke to himl 
We pushed on too, and when we got there, we found he 
had still a larger bear than either of them we had killed^ 
treed by himself. We killed that one also, which made 
three we had killed in less than half an hour. We 
turned in and butchered them, and then started to hunt 
fbr-water, and a good place to camp. But we had no 
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sooner atarted^itkanotir-djo^s took astaxt afkr another ene^ 
and away , they went like a- thunder-gust, and was out. of 
hearing in. aminute. We followed the way they had gone 
for some time, but^. length we , gave .up the iiope of 
&idi «g themy. and turned .back. As we were, goii^g back, 
I came to where & .poor fellow was :grubbing, and he 
looked like the very picture of hard times. I asked.him 
what he was doing away therein the woods by himself? 
He .said .he was grubbing fbr.^ man who intanded to 
settle there.; ^nd thejreasen why .he did it was, that he had 
no meat fi)r.his.family4.and he was working.for a little. 

I was mighty sorry. for the poor fellow, for .it was not 
only a hard, but ti very slow way to get .meat for a 
hungry family; sol toldJiim.if he would go with me, 
I would give him more .meat than he eould get by 
grubbing in a month. I intended to supply him with 
meat, .and also to :get him to assist my little boy in 
packing in . and salting up my bears. iHe had never 
seen ,a bear lulled in his life. I told him I had six 
killed then, and.my dogs were hard afler .another. He 
icent.off to his little cabin, /which was a short, distance 
in the brush, and his wife .was very anxious he should 
gOiWith me. So we started .and went -to where I had 
left my three bears, and made a camp. We then 
gathered my. meat and salted, andscaffled it,, as I had 
done the other. Night now came on, but no word.from 
my dogs yet. I afterwards found Ihey had treed the 
bear about five. miles off, near to a man's house, and 
•had barked at it the whole enduring night. Poor 
fellows ! many. a. time they looked for me, and wondered 
why I didn't come, for they knowed there was no 
mistake in. me, and I know'd they were as good as ever 
fluttered. In the morning, . as soon as >it was light 
enough to see, the man took his gun and went to them, 
and shot the bear, and killed it. My dogs, however, 
wouldn't have any thing to say to this stranger ; «o they 
lefl iiim, and came early in the morning back :to me. 

We got our breakfast, and cut out .-again ; and we 
killed S>ur large and very fat bears that day. We 
hunted out the week^and in thatrtime we killed- seven* 
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teen, alLof them first-rate. When we closed our huat^ 
I. gave the man over a thousand weight of .fine fat bear- 
meat, which pleased him mightily, .and made him-feel 
as rich as a Jew. I saw him the next fall, and he ttold 
me he had pleniyof meat to 'do him tl^ whole year 
from his week's hunt. My son: and me now went home* 
This was the week between Christmass >and New^y^ar 
that we made this hunt. 

When I got home, one of my neighbours was out fc£ 
meat, and wanted me to' go back, and let him gowi^ 
me, to take another himt. I couldn't refiise ; but I told 
bimlwas afiraid thebesurhad 'taken to house by ihat 
time, for after .they^get very fat in the fall, and early faart 
of the winter, they go into their holes, in large hoUow 
trees, or into hollow logs, or their cane-houses,. or. the 
barricanes ; and lie there till spring, like firozen snakes. 
And one thing about this will .seem mighty strange to 
many people. From about the first df January to. about 
the last of April, these varments lie in their holes alto- 
gether. In all that time they have, nonfood to eat ; and 
yet when they come xmt^.they are not an ounce l^^iter 
than when they went to house. I don't know the £ause 
of this, and still I know it is a ^iCt:; and I leave it &t 
others who have more learning .than myself to account 
for it. They have not a particle of food with them, but 
they jufit lie and suck the bottom of itheir paw all the 
time. I have killed many of them in their trees, which 
enables me to speak positively on this subject. How- 
ever, my neighbour, whose name was McDaniel, and 
my little son and me, went on down to the lake to my 
second camp, where I had killed my seventeen bears 
the week before, and turned out to hunting. But we 
bunted hard all day without getting a single start. We 
had carried but little provisions with us, and the mext 
morning was entirely out of meat. I sent my son .about 
three miles off, to the house of an old. friend, to get 
some. The old gentleman was much pleased to hear I 
was hunting in those parts, for the year before the bears 
had killed a: great many of his hogs. He was that day 
tiding his bacon hpgs, and sso he gave my -son sone 
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meat, and sent word to me that I must come in to his 
house that evening, that he would have plenty of feed 
for my dogs, and some accommodations for ourselves ; 
but before my son got back, we had gone out hunting, 
and in a large cane brake my dogs found a big bear in 
a cane-house, which he had fixed for his winter-quar- 
ters, as they sometimes do. 

When my lead dog found him, and raised the yell, 
all the rest broke to him, but none of them entered his 
house until we got up. I encouraged my dogs, and 
they knowed me so well, that I could have made them 
seize the old serpent himself, with all his horns and 
heads, and cloven foot and ugliness into the bargain, if 
he would only have come to light, so that they could 
have seen him. They bulged in, and in an instant the 
bear followed them out, and I told my friend to shoot 
him, as he was mighty wrathy to kill a bear. He did 
so, and killed him prime. We carried him to our camp, 
by which time my son had returned ; and after we got 
our dinners we packed up, and cut for the house of my 
old firiend, whose name was Davidson. 

We got there, and staid with him that night ; and 
the next morning, having salted up our meat, we left it 
with him, and started to take a hunt between the Obion 
lake and the Red-foot lake ; as there had been a dread- 
ful harricane, which passed between them, and I was 
sure there must be a heap of bears in the fallen timber. 
We had gone about five miles without seeing any sign 
at all ; but at length we got -on some high cany ridges, 
and, as we rode along, I saw a hole in a large black 
oak, and on examining more closely, I discovered that 
a bear had clomb the tree. I could see his tracks 
going up, but none coming down, and so I was sure he 
was in there. A person who is acquainted with bear- 
hunting, can tell easy enough when the varment is in 
the hollow ; for as they go up they don't slip a bit, but 
as they come down they make long scratches with their 
nails. 

My friend was a little ahead of me, but I called him 
back, and told him there was a bear in that tree, and I 
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must have him out. So we lit from our horses, and I 
found a small tree which I thought I could fall so as to 
lodge against my bear tree, and we fell to work chop- 
ping it with our tomahawks. I intended, when we 
lodged the tree against the other, to let my little son go 
up, and look into the hole, for he could climb like a 
squirrel. We had chop'd on a little time and stop'd to 
rest, when I heard my dogs barking mighty severe at 
some distance from us, and I told my friend I knowed 
they had a bear ; for it is the nature of a dog, when he 
finds you are hunting bears, to hunt for nothing else ; 
he becomes fond of the meat, and considers other game 
as " not worth a notice," as old Johnson said of the 
devil. 

We concluded, to leave our tree a bit, and went to my 
dogs, and when we got there, sure enough they had an 
eternal great big fat bear up a tree, just ready for 
shooting. My friend again petitioned me for liberty to 
shoot this one also. I had a little rather not, as the 
bear was so big, but I couldn't refuse ; and so he blazed 
away, and down came the old fellow like some great log 
had fell. I now missed one of my dogs, the same that 
I before spoke of as having treed the bear by himself 
soinetime before, when I had started the three in the 
cane brake. I told my friend that my missing dog had 
a bear somewhere, just as sure as fate ; so I left them to 
butcher the one we had just killed, and I went up on a 
piece of high ground to listen for my dog. I heard him 
barking with all his might some distance off, and I 
pushed ahead for him. My other dogs hearing him 
broke to him, and when I got there, sure enough again 
he had another bear treed ; if he hadn't, I wish I may 
be shot. I fired on him, and brought him down ; and 
then went back, and help'd finish butchering the one 
at which I had lefl my friend. We then packed both 
to our tree where we had lefl my boy. By this time, 
the little fellow had cut the tree down that we intended 
to lodge, but it fell the wrong way ; he had then fea- 
ther'd in on the big tree, to cut that, and had found that 
it was nothing but a shell on the outside, and all doted 
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lis the middle, ae too many of our big men are in- tbes9 
days, having only an outeide appearanee. My frieiHi 
and my son cut away on it, aad I went off aboist a^ 
hundred yardftwi til my dogs t» keep, tkem from, running 
tinder the ' tree when it should fati. On^ looking :blusk. 
sit the hole, I sa^F the bear's head out of it, looking^: 
down, at them as - they were cutting, I ihollerad to theaa ; 
ta look up, and they did so ; and McDiuimI catchied up. 
his^in^ but by this time the bear was out, andcoiniii^. 
down the^ tree. He fifed at it, aad ias sooBf as it touch'd' 
giKHind the dogs-were all round it, and; they Jiad a reli** 
and tumble fight to the foot of the hill, where the^^i 
stop'd him. I ran up, and putting my gun agoinstr th» 
bear, fired and killed him. We now had three, andt9%! 
^e made our soaffoM and salted them. up. 



CHAPTER XV» 



In the morning I left ray soa ai the camf>,aBd 
started on towaids the harricane'; and when we had' 
went about a mile, we started a very larg)e bear, but we: 
got along mighty slow on account of thecraeks in the 
earth occasioned by the earthquakes; We^ however,, 
made out to keepift hearing of the dogs for about thfeet 
miles, and then we come to the harricane. Here w& 
had to quit our horses, as *old Nick himself couldn't, 
have got through it without sneaking it along in the 
form that he put on, to make a fool of our old graAd* 
mother Eve. By this time several of my dogs had gx>t 
tired and come back ; but we went ahead on foot ibr 
some little time in the harricane, when we met a bear 
coming straight to us, and not mofe than twenty or 
thirty yards off^ I startsd my tired dogs a^r him, and 
MicDaniel pursiied thems and I went on to. where my; 
other dogs were. I had seen, the trackof>the(beftr thcy^ 
wfce afWr, aud.I Imowwd b« ii«ft>ta> Mceamer; IMr 
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Idwftd^n to about the midlife o£ tkieharnoaiie j but my' 
do^punsuediliiiiLSo clese^lhat. tiifiy madt him cUtnlik 
aiuold stump, about twenty > feet higihw . I -got in ishoot** 
ingidistaixee of him andfimd, but I wasalloverrinsucb 
ar^yutter;fiiom>&.tigue andirunniiigv that .1 couldix^ hold? 
steady ; .buty howe^er^ I broke his shoulder, and he^feUg 
Lruii up and. loaded my gun as qaickr-as posdble,.and 
shot him again' and UilFed himt . When- I^\venir i» take* 
oatwf iknife to butcher him^ li feund I had lost iiiw 
coming thcough: the: harrioane; The vines and briers* 
vima^ sot thick ^at I would sametiraes^ have to; gai tdown 
and cranilikeavaixnent tov get through at aU; and a 
vine had, as I. supposed, caughafc in^ the handle and 
pulled it xnit^ . While . I was fi tanding-^and studyin g- what 
t^ do, my finend came to me.. H^ had followed my 
trail througii this: hamcane, and had found my knife, 
which was mighty good news to< me*; as a imnter hates* 
the worst in: die world toi lose a: good dog,' or any part of 
his huniingttooLs) I now left McDanidl to butcher the 
bear, and I went a&er our horses, and brought them as 
near as the natuwof case wouidi alloww I thfen took 
our bags,, and- went back: to where he- was ; and when 
we hadskin/dthe bear^ we fleeced^off i the &t andcar- 
ried it tox our horses at several loads.^ We: then padted 
it>up on our horses^ and had a heaTy pack: 06 it ott eadi 
one. Wc'inow started and wenit^ on till abooA sunset^ 
wdiea I concluded we nnistbe neax ourcanqp; .so I hoi* 
lered and my son answered me, and we. moved on in 
the dtsection to the^ camp. We* had gone but a little 
wfay wheal:! heard my dogs makeia warm -start again; 
and I jumped down from my horse and gseve' him: up 
to my friend, and told him Ii¥oold follow them. He 
wienion to the camp, and I went ahead a£ter my dogs 
with all my might for a cosaidecsble distance, iM at 
last ntghlt came- on. The woods were- very rough and 
hilly^. and^H' covered over-withr case. 

I . now was^compel'd. tor move on. more slowly ; and 
was fre^endy fa&ng over logs, and into the cracks'' 
nvsdc faQTthB earthquakes,- so that I was very much afraid 
I would. bDsak my gun. Homenxr iiwcnt on; about tiiree 
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miles, when I came to a good big creek, which I waded. 
It was very cold, and the creek was about knee-deep; 
but I felt no great inconvenience from it just then, as I 
was all over wet with sweat from running, and I felt hot 
enough. After I got over this creek and out of the cane, 
which was very thick on all our creeks, I listened for ray 
dogs. I found they had either treed or brought the bear 
to a stop, as they continued barking in the same place. 
I pushed on as near in the direction to the noise . as I 
could, till I found the hill was too steep for me to climb, • 
and so I backed and went down the creek some distance 
till I came to a hollow, and then took up that, till I 
come to a place where I could climb up the hill. It 
was mighty dark, and was difficult to see my way or 
any thing else. When I got up the hill, I found I had 
passed the dogs ; and so I turned and went to them. 
I found, when I got there, they had treed the bear in a 
large forked poplar, and it was setting in the fork. . 

I could see the lump, but not plain enough to shoot 
with any certainty, as there was no moonlight ; and so 
I set in to hunting for some dry brush to make me a 
light ; but I could find none, though I could find that 
the ground was torn mightily to pieces by the cracks. 

At last I thought I could shoot by guess, and kill 
him ; so I pointed as near the lump as I could, and fired 
away. But the bear didn't come, he only clomb up 
higher, and got out on a limb, which helped me to see 
him better. I now loaded up again and fired, but this 
time he didn't move at all. I commenced loading for 
a third fire, but the first thing I knowed, the bear was 
down among my dogs, and they were fighting all 
around me. I had my big butcher in my belt, and I 
had a pair of dressed buckskin breeches on. So I took 
out my knife, and stood, determined, if he should get 
hold of me, to defend myself in the best way I could. 
I stood there for some time, and could now and then 
see a white dog I had, but the rest of them, and the 
bear, which were dark coloured, I couldn't see at all, it 
was so miserable dark. They still fought around me, 
and sometimes within three feet of me ; but, at last, 
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the bear got down into one of the cracks, that the 
earthquakes had made in the ground, about four feet 
deep, and I could tell the biting end of him by the 
hollering of my dogs. So I took my gun and pushed 
the muzzle of it about, till I thought I had it against 
the main part of his body, and fired ; but it happened 
to be only the fleshy part of his foreleg. With this, he 
jumped out of the crack, and he and the dogs had 
another hard fight around me, as before. At last, 
however, they forced him back into the crack again, as 
he was when I had shot. 

I had laid down my gun in the dark, and I now 
began to hunt for it ; and, while hunting, I got hold of 
a pole, and I concluded I would punch him awhile with 
that. I did so, and when I would punch him, the dogs 
would jump in on him, when he would bite them badly, 
and they would jump out again. I concluded, as he 
would take punching so patiently, it might be that he 
would lie still enough for me to get down in the crack, 
and feel slowly along till I could find the right place to 
give him a dig with my butcher. So I got down, and 
my dogs got in before him and kept his head towards 
them, till I got along easily up to him ; and placing my 
hand on his rump, felt for his shoulder, just behind 
which I intended to stick him. I made a lounge with 
my long knife, and fortunately stuck him right through 
the heart ; at which he just sank down, and I crawled 
out in a hurry. In a little time my dogs all come out 
too, and seemed satisfied, which was the way they 
always had of telling me that they had finished him. 

I suffered very much that night with cold, as my 
leather breeches, and. every thing else I had on, was wet 
and firozen. But I managed to get my bear out of this 
crack after several hard trials, and so I butchered him, 
and laid down to try to sleep. But my fire was very 
bad, and I couldn't find any thing that would burn well 
to make it any better ; and I concluded I should freeze, 
if I didn't warm myself in some way by exercise. So I 
got up, and hollered a while, and then I would just 
jump up and down with all my might, and throw myself 
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into all sorts >of motions. But all this wouldnH'^o ; '^ot 
my blood was now getting cold, and tke chills odmin^ 
all over me. I was so <tired, too, that I ooold hardly 
walk ; but I thought I would do the best I could ^ta save 
my life, and then, if I died, nobody would 'be to 'blame. 
So I went to a tree about two feet through, iantd nat^a 
Kmb on it for thirty-feetj'and I would olii»b up it to the 
limbs, and 4hen >lock<my anns 'together around it, and 
slide down to the bet torn again. This would' make the 
insides ^of my legs and arms feel mighty wann attdL 
good. I continued this till daylight ki 1^ inopmn^, 
and how often I clomboip 'my tree and sliddown iKien't 
IsDow, but I reckon at least 'a hundred times. 

In the morning I got my bear "hung up eo as to b^ 
«afe, and then set out to hunt for my camp^ I found It 
«fter a while, and McDaniel and my son were werf 
much rejoiced to see me get back, for they were about 
to give me up for lest. We got our breakfasts, and. 
then secured our meat by building a high scaffold, anfd 
covering it over. We had no fear of its spoiling, fi)t 
♦he weather was so cold that it couldn't. 

We now started after my other bear, 'Which had 
caused me so much trouble, and sv^ering; ^and before 
(we got him, we got a start af^er another, and took him 
4d60. We went on to the creek I had -crossed the night 
before and camped, and then went to "where my bear 
was, that I had vkTUed in the crack. When'we examined 
the place, 'McDaniel said he wouldn't have gone into it 
as I did, for all the bears in the woods. 

We took the meat down to our camp and salted it, 
and also the last one we had killed ; inteading, in the 
morning, to make a hunt in the harricane again. 

We prepared for resting that night, and I can assure 
•the reader I was in need of it. We had laid down by 
our fire, and about ten o'clock there came a most 
*teTrible earthquake, which shook the earth so, that we 
'Were rocked about like we hafd been in a cradle. We 
were very much alarmed ; for though we were accus- 
4omed to feel earthquakes, we were now right in the 
Yegton which had been* torn to pieces by them in 1612, 
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and we thought it might take a notion and swallow us 
up like the big fish did Jonah. 

In the morning we packed up and moved to the 
harricane, where we made another camp, and turned out 
that evening and killed a very large bear, which made 
eight we had now killed in this hunt. 

;Tfae /nextmocning we -eatered the vfaafricaBe again » 
joidin little or mo time - my dogs, were in: full cry. J We 
pursued them,; adaid ^8oon came to a thick cime-'brake, in 
which they ihad stop'd ^eir bear. We, got up cloBefio 
/him, as the cane was 490 thick that we couldn't see more 
than a few feet. Bere I made my friend hold the cane 
a little open with his gun till I shot the bear, which 
was a mighty large one. I killed him dead in his 
tracks. We got him out and butchered him, and ixt a 
little time started another and killed him, w^ch 
sow made ten we had killed; and we know'd we 
couldn't pack any more home, as we had only five 
horses along ; therefore we returned to the camp «rtid 
jia^d up till our meat, to be ready for a start homewatd 
next morning. 

The morning came, and we packed our horses with 
the meat, and had as much as they could possibly 
carry, and sure enough cut out for home. It was 
about thirty miles, and we reached home the secomd 
day. I had now accommodated my neighbour with, 
meat enough to do him, and had killed in all, up ^to 
that time, fifty-height 'bears, during the fall and winter. 

As soon as %ke time eome for them io quit tli^ir 
houfies and come out again >in the ^ring, I took a 
notion tO'hu'Uta little more, and in>about one month 
•1 killed forty-«cven more, which madeone hundred and 
^ve bears I had skilled in less than cHse year ^m that 
time. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

' f \ 

Having now closed my hunting for that winter^ 1 
returned to tny hands, who were engaged about nay 

' boats and staves, and made ready for a trip down the 
river. I had two boats and about thirty, thousand 

' staves, and so I loaded with them, and set out for New 
Orleans. I got out of the Obion river, in which I had 
loaded my boats, very well ; but when I got into tfae 
Mississippi, I found all my hands were bad scared, and 
and in fact I believe I was scared a little the worst «f 
any ; for I had never been down the river, and I soon 
discovered that my pilot was as ignorant of the businesd 
as myself. I hadn't gone far before I determined to lath 
the two boats together ; we did so, but it made them so 
heavy and obstinate, that it was next akin to impossible 
to do any thing at all with them, or to guide them rigltt 
in the river. 

That evening we fell in company with some Ohio 
boats ; and about night we tried to land, but we could 
not. The Ohio men hollered to us to go on and run all 
night. We took their advice, though we had a good 
deal rather not ; but we couldn't do any other way. In 
a short distance we got into what is Called the ^* DetiTs 

' Elbow ;" and if any place in the wide creation has its 
own proper name, I thought it was this. Here we had 
about the hardest work that I ever was engaged in in 
my life, to keep out of danger ; and even then we were 
in it all the while. We twice attempted to land at 
Wood-yards, which we could see, but couldn't reach. 

The people would run out with lights, and try to 
instruct us how to get to shore ; but all in vain. Our 
boats were so heavy that we couldn't take them much 
any way, except the way they wanted to go, and just the 
way the current would carry them. At last we quit 
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. trying to land, and concluded just to go ahead as well 
as we could, for we found we couldn't do any better. 
Some time in the night I was down in the cabin of one 
of the boats, sitting by the lire, thinking on what a 
hobble we had got into ; and how much better bear- 
hunting was on hard land, than floating along on the 
water, when a fellow had to go ahead whether he was 
exactly willing or not. 

The hatchway into the cabin came slap down, right 
through the top of the boat ; and it was the only way 
'<mt except a small hole in the side, which we had used 
for putting our arms through to dip up water before 
we lashed the boats together. . 

We were now floating sideways, and the boat I was 
HI was the hindmost as we went. All at once I heard 
liie hands begin to run over the top of the boat in 
great confusion, and pull with all their might ; and the 
first thing I knowed after this we went broadside full 
tilt against the head of an island where a large raft of 
drift timber had lodged. The nature of such a place 
frould be, as every body knows, to suck the boats down 
and turn them right under this raft ; and the upper- 
most boat would, of course, be suck'd down and go 
under first. As soon as we struck, I bulged for my 
hatchway, as the boat was turning under sure enough. 

■ But when I got to it, the water was pouring thro' in a 
current as large as the hole would let it, and as strong 
as the weight of the river could force it. I found I 

: couldn't get out here, for the boat was now turned down 
iasuch a way, that it was steeper than a house-top. I now 
thought of the hole in the side, and made my way in a 
hurry for that. With difficulty I got to it, and when I 

' I got there, I found it was too small for me to get out 
by my own dower, and I began to think that I was in 
a worse box than ever. But I put my arms through and 
hollered as loud as I could roar, as the boat I viras in 
hadn't yet quite filled with water up to my head, and 
the hands who were next to the raft, seeing my arms 
out, and hearing me holler, seized them, and began to 
pull. I told them I was sinking, and to pull my arms 
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: cfff, or [force* me through, .fi>r tnasw. I jkaoWkl well enoogh 
it was neck «r nothing, come out lor sink. 

By A violent efibri ihey jerked me through ; bat^l 
was in a pretty .pickle when I -^ot.ihrough. liiad heea 
fitting without .any clothing orer any shirt: ^ this was 
•torn off, 4Uid I was literally skin'ldiake a rabbit. I was 
however, well pleased to get out in. any way, even 
without shirt or hide ; as before I could straighten 
myself on the boat next to the raft, the one they pulVd 
me out of went entirely under, and I have never seen it 
any more to this day. We all -escaped on to the rail, 
where we were compelled to sit all night, about a mile 
from land on either side. iFour of my company were 
bareheaded, and three barefooted ; and of that number 
I was one. I reckon I looked like a pretty cracklia 
«ver to get to Congress ! 1 ! 

We had now lost all our loading ; and every particle 
of our clothing, except what little we had on ; but over 
iall this, while I was sitting there, in the night, floatin|g 
•about on the drift, I felt happier and better off than I 
ever had in my life before, for I had just made such a 
marvellous escape, that I had forgot almost every thing 
else in that ; and so I felt prime. 

In the morning about sunrise, we saw a boat coming 
down, and we hailed her. They sent a large skiff, *ana 
took ns all on board, and carried us down as far tLS 
Memphis. Here I met with a friend, that I never cmi 
forget as long as I am able to go ahead at any thing: ; 
it was a Major Winchester, a merchant of that place : 
he let us all have hats, and shoes, and some little money 
to go upon, and so we all parted. 

A young man and myself concluded to go on down 
to Natchez, to see if we could hear any thing of onr 
boats ; for we supposed they would .float out from the 
raft,. and. keep on dcrvvtn the ri\er. We ^oton a boatmt 
Memphis, that was going down, >and so cut out. Onr 
largest boat, we were informed, had been seen abo«t 
ftfty miles below where we stove, and an attempt had 
been made to land her, :but without success, as she was 
as rhardrheaded as ever. 
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^-SEhii^ »was *he last of ^my boats, :«iid 'of my baatirngf; 
^c dt went so rbatdly with me alang^^atihe.irist, thatl! 
liladn't much mind to try it any move. I now •returned 
4M>me again, and.as? the mext Au^fit'>was.:ithe Cong;TQ»- 
rional Section, I began to turn my attention alittlenlo 
Jiiat matter, as it was beginnioxg to be talked of a 'good 
^deali among the people. 



CHAPTER XVn. 



I HAVE, heretofore, informed the reader that I had 
determined to run this race to see what €?ffect the 
jprice of cotton could have again on it. I now had 
Col. Alexander to run against once more, and also 
•Oeneral William Arnold. 

I hod cHffioukies enough to fight against this tii^, 
m.9 every one will suppose ; for I had no money, and a 
Jfcry bad prospect, so far as I know'd, of getting any 
4o help me along. I had, however, a good friend, who 
«ent for me to come and see him. I went, and he 
was good enough to offer me some money, to help inte 
vjont. I borrowed as ^much as I thought I needed at the 
ifitart, and went ahead. My friend also had a good 
ideal of business about over the district at the different 
'Courts ; and if he now and then slip'd in a good word 
4or me, it is nobody's business. We frequently met at 
different places, and, as he thought I needed, 'he won-ld 
locoasionally hand me a little more cash ; so I was able 
•4o buy a little of " the cr^ahire,** to put ray friends in 
-A good humour, as well as the other gentlemen, for 
4hey a^ll treat in that country ; not to get elected, ttf 
.eouiise — for ' that would be against the law; but just, 
m:1 be^e said, <tO'roake themselves and their fVieiids 
feel their keeping a little. 

i^N<)body • ever did know how I ' got money to 'get 
«tk>ng on,^^ll -afiber tile eleotion^was ever,^arfid<I had 
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beat my competitors twenty-seven hundred and forty- 
eight votes. Even the price of cotton couldn't s&Vt^ 
my friend Aleck this time. My rich friend, vtrho had 
been so good to me in the way of money, now sent fik' 
me, and loaned me a hundred dollars, and told me tb 
go ahead; that that amount would bear my expensM 
to Congress, and I must then shift for myself. I came 
on to Washington, and draw'd two hundred and fifty 
dollars, and purchased with it a check on the bank at 
Nashville, and enclosed it to my friend ; and I may 
say, in truth, I sent this money with a mighty good 
will, for I reckon nobody in this world loves a friend 
better than me, qr remembers a kindness longer. 

I have now given the close of the election, but I 

have skip'd entirely over the canvass, of which I ^H 

say a very few things in this place ; as I know vciy 

well how to tell the truth, but not much about placing^ 

. them in book order, so as to please critics. * '' 

Col. Alexander was a very clever fellow, and princi^ 
pal surveyor at that time ; so much for one of the mettf 
I had to run against. My other competitor was Ik 
major-general in the militia, and an attorney-general df 
the law, and quite a smart, clever m^n also ; and so it 
will t3 seen I had war work as well as law trick, to stani^ 
up under. Taking both together, they make a pretty 
considerable of a load for any one man to carry. But 
foFwar claims, I consider myself behind no man except 
** the government," and mighty little, if any, behind 
him ; but this the people will have to determine here- 
after, as I reckon it won't do to quit the work of *• re**' 
form and retrenchment " yet for a spell. 

But my two competitors seemed some little afraid of 
the influence of each other, but not to think me in their 
way at all. They, therefore, were generally working 
against each other, while I was going ahead for myself^ 
and mixing among the people in the best way I could. 
I was as cunning as a little red fox, and wouldn't risk 
my tail in a " committal " trap. 

I found the sign was good, almost everywhere I went 
On one occasion, while we were in the eastern counties 
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of the district, it happened that we all had to make a 
speech, and it fell on me to make the first one. I did 
so afler my manner, and it turned pretty much on the 
old saying, " A short horse is soon curried," as I spoke 
pot very long. Colonel Alexander followed me, and 
then General Arnold come on. 

, The general took much pains to reply to Alexander, 
but didn't so much as let on that there was any such 
candidate as myself at all. He had been speaking for 
a considerable time, when a large flock of guinea-fowls 
came very near to where he was, and set up the mo;t 
uxunerciful chattering that ever was heard, for they are 
a noisy little brute any way. They so confused the 
general, that he made a stop, and requested that they 
might be driven away. I let him finish his speech, 
sMxd then walking up to him, said aloud, " Well, colo- 
ijuel, you are the first man I ever saw that understood 
the language of fowls." I told him that he had not had 
the politeness to name me in his speech, and that when 
my little friends, the guinea-fowls, had come up and 
began to holler " Crockett, Crockett, Crockett," he had 
been ungenerous enough to stop, and drive ihem all 
away. This raised a universal shout among the people 
lor me, and the general seemed mighty bad plagued. 
But he got more plagued than this at the polls in Au- 
gust, as I have stated before. 

. This election was in 1827, and I can say, on my 
conscience, that I was, without disguise, the fi-iend and 
supporter of General Jackson, upon his principles as 
he laid them down, and as " I understood them" before 
his election as president. During my two first ses- 
sions in Congress, Mr. Adams was president, and I 
worked along with what was called the Jackson party 
pi;etty well. I was re-elected to Congress, in 1829, by 
aa overwhelming majority; and soon afi;er the com- 
inencement of this second term, I saw, or thought I did, 
that it was expected of me that I was to bow to the name 
of Andrew Jackson, and follow him in all his motions, 
and mindings, and turnings, even at the expense of my 
conscience and judgment. Such a thing was new to 
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me^ amd a total stranger to my prinoiples; liknafvr-d 
ifeU enough^ though, that if I didn't ^' hurra" £xr hit 
name, the' hue' and cry was to be raised againafc me^ 
and I was to be sacrificed^ if possible^ His- &iiioii%. 
at rather I should; say his in-famous^ Indian, bill wm; 
brought forward, and I opposed it from the pumti 
motftyes- in the- world. Several of my cdleagues- got 
a^und me, ajid told me> how well they loved me, aikL 
that I was- mining myself. They said this was- ft. 
favourite measure of the president, and I ou^t to go 
for it. I told them I believed it was -a wicked, ui^int 
measure, and that I should gs> against it, let the oort 
to myself be what it might ; that I wast willing, to gptr 
with G^eneral Jackson in every thing that I believed 
was honest and righ/t; but, further than this^ I wouldsft. 
go for him, or any other man in the whole creatioti-; 
that I would sooner' be honestly and politically d — n!d^ 
than hypocritically immortalized. I had been elected. 
by a majority of three thousand five hundred and 
eighty-five votes, and I believed they were honest meav 
and wouldn't want me to: vote for any unjust notion, to 
please Jackson o» any one else ; at any rate, I was of 
age, and was determined to trust them. I voted against 
this-Indian bill, and my conscience yet tells me thatl 
gaye a good honest vote, and one that I believe will 
not make me ashamed in the day of judgment. I 
served out my term, and though many amusing things 
happened, I am not disposed to swell my narrative 
by inserting them. 

When it closed, and I returned home, I found the 
storm had raised against me sure enough ; and it was 
echoed from side to side, and from end to end of my 
district, that I had turned against Jackson. This was 
considered the unpardonable sin. I was hunted down 
like a wild varment, and in this hunt every little news* 
y/aper in the district, and every little pin-hook lawyer 
was engaged. Indeed, they were ready to print any 
and every thing that the ingenuity of man could invent 
against me. Each editor was furnished with the jour- 
nals of Congress from head-quarters ; and hunted out 
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ev«fy yote< I had imssed in four sesfiions^i whether from 
skktiess or not, no^ matter^ . and each one: was chajsgied 
againat me?at eigli^ dd^iars-.^ In:aU I had mtfised about 
seloentp YoieBy which they made : amount t<»^ firre-.hinidnedv 
and sixty- dollam ; and they contended I had swindled: 
the government out of this sum, as I had received my- 
paj, aS' other members do. I was^now agfain^ a candi- 
ddile in I880<, while all the attempts- werer making 
a^inst met; and every oneof these little papers kept up) 
a 'Constant war on me, fighting, with every seumlona 
report they cou1 d catch. 

Over all I shouldp,hav« beearelected, ifitfaadnH beeny 
that but a few weeks before^ the electtoa,. the* little £9ur- 
penoe-hiafpeiKay liinb&H>f the law fell on a plan to defeat 
mev which had the* desired efibct» They agreed t» 
spvead out over tfaie ^strict, and make appointments ior 
me to speak, almost everywhere^ ta clear up the Jack^- 
son question* They would give me no notice of these, 
appointments, and thie people' would meet in^ great 
cvowds to heas what excuee Crockett; had to msdbe for 
quitting Jackson.^ 

But instead of Creekett's being, there^ this smoil^fry 
of lawyers would be there, with their saddle-bags fiili 
of the little newspapers afid their jouirnals of Congress; 
and would get up and. speak^ and read their scurrilous 
attacks -on me, and; would then tell thet people that I was 
afraid to attend ; and in this • way would turn many 
against me. All this intrigue was kept a profound 
secret from me, till it was too late to counbtecact it ; andr 
when the election came, I had a majority in seventeen 
counties, putting all their votes together, but the 
eighteenth beat me; and so I was lefl oixt of Cong^ress 
during those two years. The peo^^e* of my district were 
induced, by these tricks, to take a stay on me for that > 
time ; but they have since found out that they were: incK 
posed on, and on re-considering my case, have reversed 
that decision ; which, as the- Dutchman said, '' is. as 
iair a ding as eber was.'' 

When I last declared myself a candidate, I knew that 
the. district would be divided by the Lofiskture befi»ei 
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the election would come on; and I moreover knew^ 
that from the ^ographical situation of the country, tl« 
county of Madison, which was very strong, and which 
was the county that had given the majority that had 
beat me in the former race, should be left off from my 
district. 

But when the Legislature met, as I have been in- 
formed, and I have no doubt of the fact, Mr. Fitzgerald, 
my competitor, went up, and informed his friends in 
that body, that if Madison county was left off, he 
wouldn't run ; for " that Crockett could beat Jackson 
himself in those parts, in any way they could fix it." 

The liberal Legislature you know, of course, gave 
him that county ; and it is too clear to admit of dispute, 
that it was done to make a mash of me. In order to 
make my district in this way, they had to form the 
southern district of a string of counties around three 
sides of mine, or very nearly so. Had my old district 
been properly divided, it would have made two nice 
ones, in convenient nice form. But as it is, they are 
certainly the most unreasonably laid off of any in the 
state, or perhaps in the nation, or even in the te-total 
creation. 

However, when the election came on, the people of 
the district, and of Madison county among the rest, 
seemed disposed to prove to Mr. Fitzgerald and the 
Jackson Legislature, that they were not to be trans-» 
ferred Uke hogs, and horses, and cattle in the market ; 
and they determined that I shouldn't be broke down, 
though I had to carry Jackson, and the enemies of the 
bank, and the legislative works all at once. I had Mr. 
Fitzgerald, it is true, for my open competitor, but he 
was helping along by all his little lawyers again, headed 
by old Black Hawk, as he is sometimes called, (alias) 
Adam Huntsman, with all his talents for writing " Chro- 
nicles^^^ and such like foolish stuff. 

But one good thing was, and I must record it, the 
papers in the district were now beginning to say 
" fair play a little," and they would publish on both 
sides of the question. The contest was a warm one. 
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and the battle well-foqgfat; but I^8in^.4he day, and 
the. Jackson horse was left a little behind. When the 
polls were compared, it turned out I had beat Fitz just 
two hundred :aBd; two/votes, having .made, a mash of all 
their intrigues. After all Ihis, ihe feader <wiU perceiYe 
that I am now here in Congress, this 28th of January, 
in the year of our Lord one Uiousand eight hundred and 
thirty'-fimr ; and ^hat, what is mose.agseeablei to my 
feelings as a freeman, I am at liberty to vote as my 
conscience and judgment dictates to be vight, without 
the yoke of any party ^a* me, or the driver at my heels, 
with his whip in hand, commanding me to g&-wo-haw, 
just at his pleasure. Look at my arms, you wiU!fiad 
no XMurty haaid<«ciiff on them ! Look at «y - neck, you 
will not .find there:arny collar, with the- engraving' 



MY DOG. 

AlTDREW jAt;»K>W. 



But you will find me standing up up to my. rack, as 
the people's faithful representative, and the .ptiblic*s 
most obedient, very humble servant, 

DAVID CROCKETT, 
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